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shampooed with Drene. | What 


Up to 33 per cent more lustre! Drene is not | tion ¢ 
a soap shampoo... never leaves dulling film § Natur 
on hair as all soaps do. . . reveals up to 33 per F Reser 
cent more lustre than any soap or soap sham- § ga}; 
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first time you use it. Finan: 


Drene does not “dry out” hair ... for although Cor 
Drene removes dirt-collecting surface oils... grade 
it does not dissolve the oily content of the hair f only 4 
structure itself.-Instead, Drene leaves hair soft 
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For hair that’s beautifully behaved ... use Tall 
Drene Shampoo with Hair Conditioning ae- > hook}, 
tion. No other shampoo leaves your hair more J Banks 






lustrous, yet so easy to manage. the B, 
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Banking Booklets 


The Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion has issued new illustrated editions 
of booklets containing talks on Banking 
and Elementary Economics—(a) High 
Schools; (b) Eighth and Ninth Grades, 
for distribution to commercial depart- 
ments of high schools and to teachers 
of eighth and ninth grades. 
| Copies of the high school booklet 
‘will be mailed on request in a sufficient 
| quantity to supply the largest depart- 
mental classroom of the senior class in 
the high school, so as to provide for 
other classroom sections of the senior 
class where it is desired to make use 
of this timely subject matter. The 
booklets are to be retained in the high 
i school library for use by those taking 
courses in Civics this year and in sub- 
sequent years. 
| Talks in the high school booklet are 
on the following subjects: The Story 
of Money and Credit, Out Banks and 
What They Mean, A Bank’s Contribu- 
‘tion to Business and Government, The 
Nature and Functions of the Federal 
Reserve System, Our Banks—Commer- 
cal and Savings, and Our Share in 
Winning the War and in Peacetime 
Financing. 

Copies of the eighth- and ninth. 
grade booklet are for use by teachers 
Fonly and will be mailed in response to 
tequests received either from teachers 
or from the local school authorities. 

Talks in the eighth- and ninth-grade 
booklet are on the following subjects: 
Banks—What Do They Do? Using 
the Bank, Savings at Work, and What 
Good Character Means at the Bank. 

Address requests for the booklets to 
Charles F. Zimmerman, Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania. These educational 
talks on banking and elementary eco- 
nomics are issued under the guidance 
of the Committee on Public Education, 
PB. A. 


———_——_— 
Of Resolutions 


He is poor indeed that can promise 
nothing.—Proverb 

The vow that binds too strictly 
saps itself—Tennyson 

Never tell your resolution before- 
hand.—John Selden - 


—_——@————— 


A beautiful behavior gives a higher 
pleasure than statues or pictures. It 
is the finest of the fine arts.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson 
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Keeping abreast of new research 





in reading and in child development 





Reading for Interest 


a basal series for Grades One through Six 


offers teachers a NEW first grade program: 


A Readiness Book— 
SEE AND DO (Witty and Kelly) 


Three Pre-Primers— 
NED AND NANCY (Hogan, Witty, Kelly) 
BIGGER AND BIGGER, Revised (Hogan, Witty, Kelly) 
LITTLE LOST DOG, Revised (Wright, Witty, Kelly) 


Two Primers— 
A HOME FOR SANDY, Revised (Cay, Witty, Wright) 
RAIN AND SHINE, Revised (Wavle, Witty, Falk) 


A First Reader— 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT, Revised (Evans, Witty, Bailey) 


Revisions of the books for Grades 1 and 2 ready this Spring. 


New Practice Books and new Teachers Guides 
Dr. Paul Witty is consultant for the series 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 14 











The Pennsylvania 


Dates of Sessions State College 


_Inter-Session SUMMER SESSIONS — 1947 
a”, . 


June 10 to June 28 

eMore than 400 courses in 50 
fields of academic, professional, 
and vocational study. 



















Main Summer Session 


, June 30 to August 9 


e One to 15 weeks of study. 
Twelve-Week Courses 


June 30 to September 20 


eAmple living accommodations 
for men and women students and 
for married couples. 


Post-Sessions 


_ August 11 of August 30 
August 11 to September 20 
September 2 to September 20 


e Instructional fees and living ex- 
penses moderate. 


eA beautiful campus in the 
mountains, ideal for summer study 
and recreation. 


for further information address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Room 102 Burrowes Building 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 





The New Year 
Challenges 


Our cover picture this month is one 
of those winter scenes which we enjoy 
so often in our State during the winte 
months. Snow covers woods and 
fields; trees softened by this whiteness 
cast weird shadows; ice fringes th 
ONLY MARBLES... mountainous creeks. ee 
The mood and coloring of the pic: 
ture typify the mystery with which we 
but t h ey COW ] a approach the New Year. What will 

1947 be like? Better than 1946? At 


least we have another chance to teach NI 


have costme*1Si.20 | 222" “4 |" 


Again we are indebted to the State Pe 
Game Commission for the photograph ; 
we have used. a 
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a . sa elected ieee ¢ complishments for teachers, children, 
t at ease to know that ad the ucators lhberal bene or 5 ad wile, G0 2A ee alway 
g each day of school that I missed .. . and extra while I was in i concern itself primarily with the future 
I the hospital. I'm so glad that Mr. Newman, our principal, had Il —with those new conditions and neu 
roblems. ... It must have the mean; 
i the good sense to get us started with the Educators.” i P ; 
i 5 of holding fast to the advances teacher 
\ J have won as a unified profession. Abov: 
me ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ees all, it must be ready to meet neu Ne 
challenges to the teaching profession Ni 
The Educators Plan is a develop- sociates by acquainting them with and the schools in the days and months In 
ment based on 35 years of specializ- the advantages of being protected to come ITS POWER TOWARD 
ing in Teacher Protection. It is so by the Educators Plan. i Oe: Ne 
flexible pg - be fitted suet Use ~ ge ony to get THESE GOALS IS DETERMINED Ca 
to the needs of your particular complete details or to have our 
group. You can ieuuhe all your as- representative explain the Plan. BY THE SIZE AND STRENGTH Of Ott 
ITS MEMBERSHIP.” 
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You can interrupt the improving o 
a road and ten years later go on with 
it about where you left off, but if you 
interrupt decent care for children and 
ten years later begin again to feel 
sponsible for them, you can by oe ee 
means begin where you left off. Yo 
find them irreparably grown up, it Bivsd as 
grown up wrong—enemies and liabi Payer 


ities of their community rather thi) Biii,.) 


\ — 3 
friends and assets.—Dorothy Canfield “py 
THE Educators GROUP INSURANCE | Fisher eal 
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Non-cancellable, individual Educators \ 
Policies are also available. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
1946 
President, Cathleen M. ‘Champlin, 


Philadelphia; Vice President,-C. Herman 
Grose, Erie; Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, ‘ex officio, Francis B. Haas, 
Harrisburg. ae. : : 


Presidents’ of Departments 


Department of Higher Education, 
Marion R. Trabue, *State College; De- 


partment of Classroom Teachers in Sec-.: @ 


ondary Education, Raymond T-- Bramall, 
Upper Darby; Department of Classroom 
Teachers in Elementary ‘Education, Elma 


V.'S. Hope, Coatesville: Department ‘of : 7 
Administration,. Eugene °K. Robb, Bed-» 4 


ford; Department of Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education, George: H.’ Parkes, 
Williamsport. 


Representatives of Convention 
Districts 


Central—Dorothy E. Williams, Clear- a 
field; Central-Western—John ‘Gerhardt, 


Johnstown; Eastern—George A. Eichler, : 


Nort hampton: Midwestern—Herbert  P. 
Lauterbach, Aliquippa; .Northeastern— 
Richard J. Carroll, Taylor; Northwest- 
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ern— .Joseph S..Neidig, Quakertown; a 


Richard K. Smith, Springfield; Southern. 
—J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg: West- 
ern—Elizabeth F. Glass, Allegheny 
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Are your pupils world minded? 


CARR: One World in the Making 
An authoritative explanation of the United Nations. Organized in three party 
(1) basic information on U. N., (2) official text of the Charter with explanations 
(3) questions and reference material. 


SMITH-MUZZEY-LLOYD: World History 
An up-to-date world history with major stress on the period since 1914. & 
cellent maps, illustrations, and teaching aids. 


BRADLEY: World Geography 
A vivid human geography covering physical, economic, political, and  socid 
forces. Striking illustrations. Maps by Harrison and Raisz. 


COLLETTE-CROSS-STAUFFER: The World in Literature 
Within the Americas and Beyond the Seas. Two anthologies of varied and 


INN’ richly human selections. Many well-known authors represented. 
GINN AND 
COMPANY 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 























Vocabulary Spellers 


Text-workbook Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon Cloth 
edition edition 
—" An individualized method a vio 


O Words that children use taught inthe grade inwhich they use them. 


© reviews concentrated on each child's own misspelled words. 





G stort basal weekly word lists—within the abilities of all pupils; 
Extra Word Lists for above-average pupils. 


©) Hard-spot techniques for overcoming individual difficulties. 


— | 


_ New York : Boston : Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dolias : Atianta : San Francisco | 
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Until Next Wednesday - - - 


GOOD SCHOOLING 


Canonsburg Education Association presented the first of a 

series of broadcasts November 6, 1946, under the leadership 

of Mrs. Grace H. Clyde, President, and Kenneth Weirich, 
Radio Chairman. 


Mrs. CLypE: That’s the school bell, 
ladies and gentlemen and school chil- 
dren—I know there are some school 
children listening in tonight. This 
broadcast should be of interest to them 
as future leaders in this country. 


As president of the Canonsburg Edu- 
cation Association, it is with pleasure 
that I open this series of broadcasts. 
First, I think that I should explain to 
you just what the Canonsburg Educa- 
tion Association is. This organization 
includes the teachers, principals, and 
the superintendent of the Canonsburg 
school system—87 in all. There are 
thousands of such associations in the 
United States, each one a part of its 
respective state organization. In our 
case we are termed a local branch of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and in turn are affiliated with 
the National Education Association. 


These associations are interdependent. 
Their aims and purposes are far too 
aumerous to mention tonight, but they 
may be summarized briefly in these 
words—The National Education As- 
sociation, with the local and_ state 
branches, is dedicated to the upbuilding 
of democratic civilization and supported 
by the loyal cooperation of the teachers 
of the United States to advance the in- 
terests of the teaching profession, pro- 
mote the welfare of children, and foster 
the education of all people. 


The primary purpose of this series 
of broadcasts is to increase public 
understanding and appreciation of the 
xhools. We feel that the general pub- 
lic should become more cognizant of 
the place of education in the United 
States today and the many problems 
facing us. Our theme—America’s Big- 
gest Business—is indeed a challenge, 
for who can dispute the fact that edu- 
cation is a big business. 

In the studio tonight we have the 
oficers of our association whom I would 
lke you to meet and who, I think, will 


be able to give you some pertinent facts 
in regard to this big business. 

First of all, I am pleased to present 
Mrs. Clara Glenn who is our immedi- 
ate past president and who is serving 
at present as our vice president. She 
is a Classroom teacher in the College 
Street school in Canonsburg. 


Mrs. Glenn, can you tell us approxi- 
mately how many children are enrolled 
in schools in the United States today, 
and how many teachers there are? 


Mrs. GLENN: Yes, Mrs. Clyde, there 
are some 30 million boys and girls 
and men and women enrolled in the 
public schools, private schools, colleges, 
and universities. There are over one 
million teachers in these schools. 


You might be interested in knowing, 
also, that there are almost two million 
pupils and fifty-five thousand teachers 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 
Our own Washington County has ap- 
proximately thirty-five thousand pupils 
enrolled in the grade and high schools 
with teaching staffs totaling slightly 
over 1500. For this county the figures 
do not include the enrolments in the 
colleges and private schools. 


Mrs. CLYDE: Those are large figures, 
no wonder we call this America’s Big- 
gest Business. 

We have heard so much about teacher 
shortages recently. Is it true, Mrs. 
Glenn, that America today faces a 
great crisis in regard to this situation? 

Mrs. GLENN: Very definitely, yes. 
Some 500,000 teachers have left the 
teaching profession since Pearl Har- 
bor. Approximately 60,000 positions 
have not been filled. The work has 
been ~ distributed among _ remaining 
teachers; thus classrooms are over- 
crowded. There are 108,000 emer- 
gency teachers who cannot meet the 
lowest standards in their states. In 
1920, 22% of all college students en- 
rolled were taking teacher-education 
courses. In 1945 there were only 7% 


in teacher training. The situation is 
really critical. 

Mrs. CLYDE: Can you give any reason 
for this? 

Mrs. GLENN: Yes. The general pub- 
lic lacks recognition of the importance 
of education and has not demanded 
sufficient salaries for teachers. 

Mrs. CLypE: As teachers, it is diffi- 
cult for us to realize that there are 
people who do not know the im- 
portance of this big business of edu- 
cation. Ruth Aikin, our secretary, and 
classroom teacher in the First Ward 
school in Canonsburg, can add to this 
discussion. Miss Aikin, I realize that 
we have compulsory attendance im 
Pennsylvania, but do you know if there 
are any children not enrolled in schools 
throughout the United States? 

Miss AIKIN: In 1940, in this nation, 
there were 2 million children, aged 6 
to 15, who were not enrolled in any 
school and this number increased dur- 
ing the war. I might add that there 
are 3 million adults living in the United 
States who have never attended any 
kind of school, and 10 million adults 
who have had so little schooling that 
they are virtual illiterates. They can- 
not read and write well enough to meet 
the demands of modern life. 

Thirteen per cent of our people have 
not completed fourth grade; and fifty- 
six per cent have only an eighth-grade 
education or less. Do you know that 
in the first selective service registration 
360,000 could not write their own 
names? 
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Mrs. CLybDE: That is really hard to 
believe, isn’t it? Do you know why 
this appalling candition exists? 

Miss AIKIN: Yes, and in a very few 
words . I think that we do not 
spend sufficient money on education. 

Mrs. CrypE: We have an officer 
here who can give us some figures in 
regard to the expenditures in educa- 
tion. Mrs. Jean Comer, our treasurer, 
a classroom teacher in the Central 
schools in Canonsburg, can enlighten 
us. Will you, Mrs. Comer. 


Mrs. CoMER: I suspect there are 
many people who do not realize that 
in the United States today we spend 
seven billion doliars annually for 
liquor, eighteen billion dollars for a 
peacetime army and navy, one and 
one-half billion dollars for beauty serv- 
ice, two and one-half billion for to- 
bacco, and it is predicted that by the 
close of this year we will spend eight 
billion dollars for clothing, seven bil- 
lion dollars for automobiles, sixteen 
billion dollars for housing, and twenty- 
five billion dollars for food. 


Yet today we spend only two and 
one-half billion dollars for education— 
less than two per cent of our national 
income. In other words the amount 
spent for America’s Biggest Business is 
way down the line. We have ample 
resources in this country to provide an 
adequate education for all. If we want 
such an educational program, if we be- 
lieve that education can help to build 
a stronger nation, then we must in- 
crease substantially the expenditures 
and thus place education where it 
should be. This investment would be 
the wisest one that our democracy could 
make. We can certainly afford at least 
six billion for education. 
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t 
OFFICERS PRESENTING FIRST BROADCAST. Left to right: Ruth Aikin, Secretary; 


Mrs. CryDE: Thank you Mrs. 
Comer, Miss Aikin, and Mrs. Glenn. 
I’m sure that after hearing these facts 
and figures the radio audience will 
realize why we are presenting these 
broadcasts. It is apparent that almost 
one-fourth of our entire population is 
in school either as students or as teach- 
ers. Add to this the many, many thou- 
sands of workers connected with the 
supply and upkeep of all the schools in 
the nation and you most assuredly have 
a personnel greater than can be claimed 
by any other business. The public must 
be informed; the people must realize 
the importance of education in Amer- 
ica today and must provide educational 
opportunity for every individual. 

Now may I present our radio chair- 
man, Kenneth Weirich, who is arrang- 
ing these radio programs. Mr. Weirich 
is the principal of the Central schools 
and the Hawthorne school in Canons- 
burg. I know he has planned some 
interesting programs for us. Mr. Wei- 
rich, will you tell us about them? 








Mrs. Grace H. Clyde, President; Kenneth 
Weirich, Radio Chairman; Mrs. Jean M. Comer, Treasurer; and Mrs. Clara G. Glenn, Vice President and Immediate Past President. 


Mr. WeiricH: Thank you, Mp. 
Clyde and officers of the Canonsburg 
Education Association. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, as you have been told, this 
is the first in a series of Wednesda 
evening programs which we have 
chosen to call, ‘America’s Biggest Bus 
ness.”” 

Next week in the schools through. 
out the United States we are observing 
American Education Week. This spe 
cial week is sponsored by the Nationa 
Education Association and its affiliated 
state and local organizations. The 
United States Office of Education, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the American Legion 
which was instrumental in the found 
ing of American Education Week. 

The observance of this week is a 
the same time each year. The week ia 
November that includes Armistice Dy 
is the one so observed. This year the 
dates are November 10 through 16. 

The general theme for Education 
Week this year is ‘Education for the 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE MEETS TO PRACTICE BROADCAST. 
Left to right: Anna Marie Stabile, Mrs. Jean Mamrack, Marianna Mehaffey, 
M. L. Taggart, Chairman, and Alma Schubert. 
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HEALTH 


Here’s how you can plan a School 


CENTER 


Elizabeth K. Zimmerli 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 


‘The School Health Law, Act. 425, 
which became effective June 1, 1945, 
has necessitated widespread enlarge- 
ment of school office and clinic space 
for doctors, dentists, nurses, and dental 
hygienists. In answer to the many 
requests for help in planning the reno- 
vation of school health rooms the sug- 
gested plan, as shown herewith, has 
been drawn jointly by the Department 
of Health (School Division and Dental 
Division) and the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction (Division of Health and 
Physical Education and School Plant 
Division). 

The plan shows how a standard 
schoolroom, 28 feet to 32 feet or more 
in length, can be partitioned to make 
a practical health center to serve one 
school or several, as desired.1 The 
health center would serve not only as 
the site of the medical and dental 
examinations, but also as headquarters 
fo: the school health personnel, as 
first aid room, dental hygiene center, 
and audiometric testing center. Great 
care has been exercised to partition 
space functionally for maximum privacy 
and convenience. 


Nurse’s Office 

The nurse serves as a liaison officer 
to coordinate the total health program. 
Her office, therefore, is centrally located 
between dentist and doctor, and acces- 
sible in a straight line from the en- 
trance door through the waiting room. 
Her lavatory, sterilizer, first aid cabinet, 
and patient’s chair are set in a line 
against one wall out of sight of the 
waiting room, but are easily accessible 
without walking around furniture or 
criss-crossing the paths of child and 
nurse. A large supply cupboard is at 
one side. There is room too for a 
steel file for records. The two dressing 
booths for children preparing for the 
medical examination are located here. 
Since the examinations take a minimum 
of fifteen minutes each, two booths are 
considered sufficient: one for the child 
who is dressing for examination and 


1To adapt a 26 foot classroom it is best to cut 
the dentist's office to a seven foot width and to 
keep the doctor’s and nurse’s offices at least as 
wide as shown. 
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one for the child who is dressing to 
leave. Washable sailcloth curtains hang 
in front of the booths, each of which 
should contain a small chair or bench 
and several clothes’ hooks. The two 
plywood partitions can be hinged to 
fold flat against the wall when no ex- 
aminations are in progress. 


Doctor’s Office 

The main entrance to the doctor's 
office is via the nurse’s office from 
which children and nurse come to the 
doctor. A supplementary doorway con- 
nects waiting room and office in case 
of need. The old schoolroom door 
directly into the hall remains as before 
remodelling. 

The plan suggests a step-saving fur- 
miture arrangement by which the 
doctor’s desk and examining table are 
along the far side of the room while 
the nurse’s small recording table and 
chair are close to the door through 
which she ushers children and parents 
in and out. 

Care has been taken to indicate the 
20 foot-long area for vision testing and 
the electric outlet needed therefore. 
At one side too is a storage closet with 
broad shelves for bulky supplies such 
as blankets and linens. 


Dentist’s Office 

The dentist’s office also opens di- 
rectly from the nurse’s office. Room 
is provided for the dental chair and 
cabinet, the recorder’s small table and 
chair, the sterilizer, lavatory, and small 
storage closet. Electric wall and floor 
outlets throughout should be planned 
for equipment using up to a thousand 
watts apiece. 


Sound Treated Room 
The small sound treated room is 
especially adapted to individual audio- 
metric testing of those children who 


have been screened out for more care. 
ful examination of their hearing @ 
pacity. Soundtreating is less expensive 
than soundproofing but usually ade. 
quate if there is not too much noise 
above the room or in the corridor, 
Ceilings in this room, the waitin 
room, toilet, and hall should be furred 
down to a height of eight feet to help 
deaden noise above and to improve the 
livability of these small quarters. Win. 
dows and ventilator shafts purposely 
are omitted from the soundtreated room 
because they are funnels for noise, 
Ventilation therefore is via the door, 
Electric outlets are provided for the 
audiometer and cool fluorescent fittings 
for light. When not in use the audio. 
metric machine can be stored in the 
bottom of the nurse’s big supply closet. 

An emergency rest room is needed 
occasionally. Since audiometric testing 
is by appointment, and carried on only 
sporadically, this same room also can 
serve that purpose. It provides a quiet, 
dark room out of the line of traffic yet 
easily supervised by the nurse through 
the open door which is in line with 
her desk. 

Toilet 

The provision of toilet facilities 
simplifies emergency care of the acutely 
ill child. Particular attention is drawn 
to the fact that the toilet room is wide 
enough for the nurse to be present to 
help the sick child. The door must 
open outward so that no sick child can 
be trapped inside on the floor. The 
toilet purposely has been placed, for 
emergency convenience, next to the rest 
room although this means that the 
former should not be used while audio- 
metric testing is going on. 


Waiting Room 

The waiting room is small—only 
large enough to accommodate three of 
four persons seated. Its particular 
value is that it makes it unnecessaty 
for parents or children to wait in the 
halls or in the school office for theit 
health appointments. In schools where 
the school nurse approves returning 
absentees the waiting room may be 
crowded occasionally but this would 

(Turn to Page 181) 


School administrators who are concerned for the improvement of 

their school health services will find here the plans for a real 

Health Center. The author, who was senior adviser in health 

and physical education in the Department of Public Instruction 

when the article was written, says that the plans were the result 

of joint work by the staffs of the Departments of Health and 
Public Instruction. 
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SUGGESTED PLAN FOR CONVERSION OF 
REGULAR CLASSROOM INTO HEALTH UNIT 
FOR DOCTOR, DENTIST ~NURSE 
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Peter- 


RUTH CUNNINGHAM 
Assistant Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This is the story of Peter's accident. 
Or was it an accident? 

It all started because the puppy 
wiggled all over when he wagged his 
tail. Peter loved him at first sight. 
And he was sure the puppy returned 
his affection. He'd found The Pup on 
the way home from school, obviously 
a stray. Peter knew how his mother 
felt about dogs. It was no use trying 
to persuade her to let him keep The 
Pup, but maybe, just maybe, he could 
smuggle him past her watchful eye and 
keep him in his room. 


The Pup Yipped 


It had worked, but not for long. 
How can you explain to a small puppy 
that he must be quiet? The Pup just 
naturally yipped with joy when Peter 
came back to see him after fetching a 
few tidbits from the kitchen. And that 
was the end, or rather the beginning, 
depending on how you look at things. 

Peter’s mother was furious. She 
shoved The Pup out the back door and 
ordered Peter to go to his room and 
wait until his father came home. 





Grandfather Tried 


When Grandfather Ebenezer heard 
about The Pup he tried to intervene. 
Grandfather Ebenezer was an amazing 
person. Some said he was decidedly 
queer, touched in the head. He told 
wondrous stories of faraway places and 
times, and talked of Griffins, dragons, 
and unicorns as though they were just 
around the corner. Peter knew the old 
man was a rare and wonderful person. 
But Peter’s mother wouldn’t listen to 
his eloquent persuasion. She told him 
he was a “muddle-headed old fuddy- 
duddy” and could just keep his nose 
out of her business. 

Grandmother Martha overheard this 
conversation and she didn’t like it one 
bit. She knew her Ebenezer was no 
muddle-headed old fuddy-duddy. She 
was so angry about it that she could 
not keep her mind on her quilting. 
Grandmother Martha was known far 
and wide for her colorful crazy quilts. 
She made them from bits cut from the 
gay dresses she’d buy and then be 
afraid to wear—afraid because the 
neighbors might laugh at an old lady 
trying to look like a young peacock. 
She would let Peter choose samples 
of crimson, gold, and blue to tuck in 
his pocket against a lonely moment. 


The Boss Was Sore 


When Peter’s father came home from 
work he was in a bad mood. Peter’s 
father’s boss had decided he couldn’t 
afford a trip to Florida for his wife. 
Over the breakfast table she had said 
a lot of nasty things about his incom- 
petence as a breadwinner. All that day 
Peter’s father’s boss was sore about 
the things his wife had said. He told 
Peter’s father he was inefficient and 
would have to mend his ways if he 
wanted to keep his job. When time 
came for the whipping on which Peter’s 
mother insisted Peter’s father hit harder 
than necessary. But it was understand- 
able; perhaps, Peter's father’s boss’s 
wife made life miserable for Peter’s 
father’s boss who made life miserable 





for Peter's father so he made lief 


miserable for Peter. 


Grandfather Ebenezer had no storia § 
to tell that evening. Grandmothe f 
Martha had put her quilting away »f 
there were no bright samples to tuk § 


in one’s pocket against a lonely moment, 
The Pup was out in a cold, unfriendy 
world. Peter cried himself to sleep 


The Test 


The next day was the day Mis 
Bishop decided to give reading tess 
to Peter’s second grade. Miss Bishop 
was ambitious. She had decided she'd 
have the very best second grade lan 
guage program in the city, or in the 
whole state, or maybe, the best in th 
entire nation. She worked hard at it 


For example, one day Peter had burt} 


forth with, ‘Miss Bishop, them clouds 
is like pink kittens, ain’t they?” Mis 
Bishop had been very patient. She'd 
said “Peter, you know better than thi 
We don’t say ‘them clouds is’ or ‘ain't’ 
Now try again.” But Peter refused tv 
repeat the sentence; so Miss Bishop hid 
concluded he was a stubborn boy ani 
had found it necessary to put a poo 
mark on his report card. 

The testing of reading was part of 


the ambitious language program Mis 


Bishop had undertaken. She warned 


the boys and girls they must do theif 


very best. Everyone, including Peter 


worked very, very hard. When thf 
papers were collected, Peter’s happend} 
to be on top. It wasn’t hard to see thitf 


he hadn’t done much. There were lo 
of blank spaces and nothing else mud 
but smudges and scrawls. This ws 
most annoying to Miss Bishop. Hov 
could she have a good language pt 


gram if Peter wouldn’t do well «f 
tests? Of course, she’d known all aloup 
that Peter couldn’t read, but his pop 


performance on the neatly standardia! 


test made it a more final, formidabl, 











The story of Peter’s accident was wit 
ten for the National Safety Council and 
made available te this magazine at th 
request of Rural Editorial Service. 1 
lustrations courtesy of Safety Education 
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and unfortunate fact. It was the last 
straw. She made Peter stand up in 
front of the class while she said, ‘Boys 
and girls, look at Peter. He’s a booby 
who can’t read.” The other children 
laughed and laughed. 


The Result 


Finally the school day was over. 
As Peter walked from the classroom 
he thought about the misery of the 
world. He was a booby. It must be 





| $0: the teacher had said it, and the 


other boys and girls had laughed. His 
father had whipped him hard, very 
hard. Grandfather Ebenezer had no 
more stories to tell him and Grand- 
mother Martha gave him no more gay 
scraps. His mother had chased away 
The Pup, and—Just then Peter, as he 
started down the stone steps in front 
of the school, stumbled and fell. When 
they picked him up at the bottom of 
the steps he was badly bruised and had 
a broken arm. 

In the school’s records Peter's fall 
was listed as an accident. Was it an 
accident ? 





pen: We first met Peter in Educational Leader- 
ship, 





Peace Peace 
A contentment that seems to grow, 
Where life reflects its steady glow, 


A breath expanded after war 
Believing there will be no more. 


A feeling that isn’t told in words, 
Yet likened to the song of birds. 


A plain design for living made 
From promises that do not fade. 
ALBERTA DREDLA, 
Lafayette Junior High School. 
in Los Angeles School Journal. 


Citizenship in the Auditorium 
TILLIE HOROWITZ 
Madison School, Pittsburgh 


The public schools give many types 
of citizenship training. Of the many 
names given to this training, one is 
“school citizenship.” This is similar 
to the school spirit which is part of the 
tradition of the school. Though in- 
tangible, it is a strong force in the life 
of the students and the community. The 
ideals for which the school stands have 
been developed through the years by 
the students and the teaching staff. 

The auditorium is well adapted to 
the teaching of citizenship. It lends it- 
self physically and intellectually to in- 
doctrination. The feeling of belonging 
to a large unit and of sharing its re- 
sponse to the activity on the stage is 
effective in strengthening ideas and 
ideals in the individual. Though much 
citizenship training occurs in the class- 
room, there is a subtle force which a 
filled auditorium exerts on the indi- 
vidual. 

School Citizenship 

Two programs given in the Madison 
school served to develop good school 
citizenship. The first was a Halloween 
entertainment. Every year the com- 
munity officials had asked the school to 
urge order and respect for property. 
Every teacher naturally discussed this 
problem with her class, but one group 
decided to produce an original play 
about good behavior at Halloween. In 
the play the mischievous children were 
carried off by goblins to the witch. The 
witch asked them to repair the damage 
they had done and then go along to 
join the parade which was being or- 
ganized in their neighborhood. 

The fifth grade decided that their 
members needed to be reminded about 
good manners. The class chose some 
real situations to include in their pro- 
gram. Then the situations were pre- 
sented in correct form. Everyone en- 
joyed the skit, and though the results 
were not permanent, the play made an 
impression for some time. 

Civic Citizenship 

The second type of citizenship goes 
beyond the school and becomes civic 
education. The schools are asked to 
take part in various city-wide drives. 
Examples of these are the clean-up 
campaign, the yearly goodwill collec- 
tion, and the community fund drive. 
All teach consideration and regard for 
one’s fellowman. Through the audi- 


torium the children can be taught, pain- 
lessly, the purpose and ways of helping 
the poorer and the weaker, and the 
possible result to be achieved. In the 
plays everything is made specific, and 
the acting, songs, cheers, and slides im- 
press the children. When the boys and 
girls go home, they have some very 
vivid things to remember and to retell. 
They even stir some languid adults into 
action. 
American Citizenship 


The third kind of citizenship is the 
most common kind, namely the type 
that helps the child to realize his citi- 
zenship as an American. Through these 
programs he learns about Lincoln, 
Washington, Memorial Day, Flag Day, 
American Education Week, and Thanks- 
giving Day. Other programs, at the 
request of the school authorities, have 
been devoted to George Washington 
Carver, Negro History Week, Bill of 
Rights Day, Constitution Day, and 
Columbus Day. To make any of these 
programs effective, the actors must be 
taught what the event means. The 
concept is developed by the auditorium 
teacher; the library helps a great deal, 
and the other departments add their 
share. 


Through the years, it has been dis- 
covered that various age groups are 
more suitable for certain programs than 
others. The sixth grade was able to 
make the Constitution live for others; 
the fifth grade was equally successful 
with a Thanksgiving program, and the 
lower grades were able to present a 


Flag-day program. 


In a class by itself, and very highly 
regarded by the whole school, is the 
annual Christmas program. This is 
very elaborate and is given for the 
Parent-Teacher Association. The chil- 
dren consider it an honor to be chosen 
to act in it. 


The development of good citizenship 
is a very intrinsic part of auditurium 
work, but much personal growth goes 
into the cooperation which is required 
before a program reaches the stage. The 
self denial, patience, and effort which 
each child exerts cannot be measured. 
Before the curtain opens, much citizen- 
ship training has been given. Truly, 
the auditorium is a great power, wide 
in its application, universal in its ap- 
peal, and limitless in its possibilities. 
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“lhe Education Congress 


CHARTS THE COURSE 
FOR EDUCATION 


The Annual Education Congress of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
was held in the Forum of the Educa- 
tion Building in Harrisburg on Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 21 and 22. 
Approximately 700 school men and 
women attended conference meetings 
based on the general theme “Charting 
the Course for Education in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 


Educational Services for Veterans 


On Thursday morning Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, presided at a meeting devoted 
to the subject “Providing Education for 
the Veteran.” He said that the G. I. 
Bill has provided more opportunity for 
education than has ever been known 
before; that higher education has ad- 
vanced in the last three years as far as 
it had previously in twenty-five or 
thirty years. 

He referred to the development of 
the Area College Center as ‘Pennsyl- 
vania’s unique solution” to the problem 
of providing higher education for those 
veterans and others in excess of the 
number that could be accommodated at 
institutions of higher education. The 
Area College Center Program is tempo- 
cary and the colleges are encouraged 
to expand in order to absorb first year 
students attending these centers, said 
Doctor Haas. 

Doctor Haas went on to pay tribute 
to the excellent cooperation among 
teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, 
and the public schools, stating that 
credit to a large degree for the success 
of the Area College Center Program is 
due to the planning and efforts of 
Governor Edward Martin and the Ad- 
visory Committee on Higher Education, 
to Robert M. Steele, State coordinator 
of the Area College Center Program, 
and to Paul E. Witmeyer, who con- 
ceived the idea of an area service pro- 
gram. 

Doctor Steele presented some inter- 
esting figures to show the effect of 
veteran matriculation on higher edu- 
cation enrolments in Pennsylvania. Of 
90,244 students enrolled in 1946 in 
liberal arts colleges 52,408 are veterans. 
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In 1938 the total enrolment in these 
liberal arts colleges was 53,156—ap- 
proximately equalling the enrolment of 
veterans only in 1946. 

Of the 8,000 students enrolled in 
junior colleges in the State in 1946 
more than half are veterans. Of the 
11,200 enrolled in teachers colleges 
6,000 are veterans. In addition to 
these enrolments 3,000 veterans are 
enrolled in the nine Area College 
Centers distributed throughout the 
State. Doctor Steele predicted that 
relatively few veterans would drop 
their college work and that the peak 
of enrolment in schools of higher edu- 
cation would occur in 1949-50. The 
American Council on Education be- 
lieves that after the peak has been 
reached the new plateau of enrolment 
iti higher education will double the pre- 
war enrolments. 

In discussing the veterans’ program 
of On-the-Job and Apprentice Train- 
ing, Robert T. Stoner, chief of indus- 
trial education, said that due to the 
cooperation of Pennsylvania directors 
and coordinators of vocational educa- 
tion in approving industrial establish- 
ments as training centers for on-the-job 
training and apprentice training of 
veterans, 50,000 veterans are now 
being trained in 37,609 approved 
establishments throughout the State. 
Approximately thirty per cent of the 
total establishments in the United 
States approved for on-the-job training 
and apprentice training are in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Stoner emphasized the need 
for continued follow-up in order to 
insure that the quality of instruction 
shall remain good. 

H. C. Fetterolf, chief of agricultural 
education, described the Institution On- 
the-Farm Training provided for vet- 
erans by Agricultural Education in co- 
operation with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. The county boards of educa- 
tion, Mr. Fetterolf said, have proved a 
very satisfactory means of administer- 
ing this training, scattered as it is 
throughout the country. Fifty-one 
counties have adopted a county plan of 
administering this program. Through- 
out the State 3,000 veterans are en- 





rolled and approximately 500 veterans 
will enroll when teachers are made 
available. 

Every veteran presents an individu 
problem, said Mr. Fetterolf. Schooling 
varies; farms are different. The jp. 
struction deals with everyday, indi. 
vidual problems and gives immediate 
help. 

C. V. Erdly of Lewistown, John B, 
Kennedy of Kingston, and John G. 
Rossman of Warren, the superintend. 
ents of schools in these communities, 
discussed the part of the seconday 
school in the education of the veteran, 
Mr. Kennedy said it is most important 
that the returned veteran secure his 
high school diploma so that he can 
enter college. He listed as important 
services of the secondary school the 
evaluation of credits, the transfer of 
credits, education for credits, and the 
provision of refresher courses. 


Essential Factors in Education 

During the afternoon session the 
subject was “Emphasizing the Es 
sentials in Education.” Genevieve 
Bowen, assistant superintendent of the 
Bucks County schools, Doylestown, in 
discussing essentials in elementary edu- 
cation said that from the modern edu- 
cational viewpoint changing behaviors 
is as essential as teaching skills. She 
emphasized the importance of good 
teacher-pupil relationships. If these 
relationships have been satisfactorily 
established success in teaching the 
fundamentals will follow. 

Thomas W. Watkins, Jr., supervis- 
ing principal of the Coopersburg public 
schools, stated that one of the greatest 
needs in Pennsylvania’s secondary 
schools is planning the curriculum 9 
that it will be a real service to the 
youth it attempts to educate. He urged 
that consideration be given to revision 
of the secondary school curriculum and 
suggested that the request be made at 
the next General Assembly for $100, 
000 for curriculum revision in both 
elementary and secondary schools. He 
agreed with the Department of Public 
Instruction that it is essential to re 
view the standards for junior and 
senior high schools. A final essential 
for education is well qualified teachers. 
Provision of better salary schedules will 
solve this problem, said Mr. Watkins. 
The teaching profession does not ap 
peal to young people because othet 
work is more profitable. 
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Tue UNITED STATES ARMY AS A 
FoRCE IN EDUCATION 


Governor Edward Martin brought 
greetings to the 365 guests at the 
dinner meeting on Thursday evening 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel. General 
Jacob L. Devers, Chief of the Army 
Ground Forces, U. S. A., described the 
education program being carried out 
for men in the United States Army. 
He said the Army had pioneered in 
the widespread use of two visual aids 
to education, the motion picture and 
the film strip. With visual aids— 
charts, models, cutaway and “mock up” 
weapons and machinery, relief maps, 
and dozens of similar devices—school- 
ing was speeded almost beyond belief. 
During the war, 800,000 persons en- 
rolled in the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of USAFI end-of-course tests 
were taken by military personnel to 
complete courses which could, in many 
instances, be counted toward high 
school or college graduation. 

General Devers concluded his ad- 
dress with a plea for universal military 
training to follow up our present selec- 
tive service system, giving the follow- 
ing reasons for it—our diminishing re- 
serve, the manpower demands of 
modern war, the speed of modern war, 
and the territorial security of the 
United States. 


Problems of School Administration 


On Friday morning three problems 
of school administration were dis- 
cussed. C. F. Adamson, superintend- 
ent of Crawford County schools, and 
John H. Linton, supervising principal 
of Penn Township schools, Allegheny 
County, discussed the Reorganization 
of Administrative Attendance Units 
from the points of view of the county 
and the district. Hobart A. Farber, 
superintendent of Lehigh County 
schools, appraised transportation serv- 
ices, and C. Nicely Hanner, superin- 
tendent of Armstrong County schools, 
summarized school building needs in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Adamson based his comments 
and recommendations upon analysis of 
the work done in Crawford County in 
teorganizing administrative units. Each 
administrative attendance unit, he said, 
should comprise a large enough terri- 
tory to be conveniently served by one 
good high school with 250 pupils or 
more in grades seven to twelve. Thus 
the new administrative unit becomes in 
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reality a secondary school attendance 
area. He referred to the effectiveness 
of planning by county boards which 
have the broad view of the secondary 
schools of the entire county. The type 
of organization adopted by the high 
school in any administrative unit (8-4, 
6-6, 6-3-3) affects all school organiza- 
tion since the elementary schools are 
tributary to the secondary school. Each 
area or unit should be organized so 
as to secure a coordinated school system 
with the least effort or duplication. 

In regard to reorganization of ad- 
ministrative attendance units under the 
district superintendent, Mr. Linton 
stated that the children in an area sur- 
rounding a center of population gravi- 
tate naturally to that center for second- 
ary school education. Act 403, which 
emphasizes provision of better facilities 
and larger administrative units, has in- 
creased consideration of the six-year 
secondary program. This results in the 
need for more buildings. Mr. Linton 
recommended that township school 
boards enter into contracts with district 
school. boards for tuition payments over 
a long period. They could then have a 
voice in the secondary education pro- 
gram to which they are entitled and 
the school building program could be 
planned with due consideration for the 
needs of the township school boards. 
He urged that the School Commission 
attempt to work out some plan for 
effecting such cooperative measures. 


Mr. Farber in discussing transporta- 
tion services encouraged district owner- 
ship of transportation equipment. He 
emphasized that contracting for pupil 
transportation is less efficient and more 
expensive than transportation by means 
of district-owned equipment. 


Health Examinations 


At the concluding session of the 
conference the new health examination 
program was described by George R. 
Good, M.D., district medical health 
officer, Pennsylvania Department of 
Health, Altoona, and Fred W. Herbine, 
D.D.S., of Reading. Fred W. Hosler, 
superintendent of the Allentown 
schools, and T. Ellwood Sones, super- 
intendent, Centre County schools, eval- 
uated the work of the Advisory Health 
Committees. Dr. Good and Dr. Her- 
bine indicated that doctors and dentists 
are interested and most earnest in their 
approach to these health examinations 
for which recent legislation provided 
approximately four million dollars. 


Dr. Hosler and Mr. Sones reviewed 
for the schoolmen how a city and a 
county had set up the advisory health 
committees required by recent legisla- 
tion. Their descriptions showed varia- 
tion in method and in groups repre- 
sented on the committees but they both 
reported immediate objectives as being 
accomplished. Both speakers, however, 
emphasized that health examinations 
are only a partial solution and that 
remedial measures are a necessary fol- 
low up of the examination. They 
urged that the next General Assembly 
consider what help can be provided 
where advisory committees have not 
been able to take care of all the re 
medial work. 


The School Employes’ Retirement Fund 


Keen interest was shown by ques- 
tions from the floor after George B. 
Buck’s discussion on the Retirement 
Fund. The Attorney General’s recent 
decision, however, had so changed the 
picture that many questions were raised 
that could not be answered so soon 
after the decision. These questions will 
have to be considered at later meetings. 





Dates for the Next Education 
Congress 
October 2 and 3, 1947, are the 
dates set for the next Education 
Congress. The annual banquet 
will be held the evening of Octo- 
ber 2, 1947. 











Education Necessary 


The future of the world is left to 
highly educated races who alone can 
handle the scientific apparatus neces- 
sary for preeminence in peace or sur- 
vival in war. I hope our education will 
become broader and more liberal. All 
wisdom is not new wisdom and the 
past should be studied if the future 
is to be successfully encountered . . . 
Facilities for advanced education must 
be evened out and multiplied. You 
can not conduct a modern community 
except with an adequate supply of per- 
sons upon whose education, whether 
humanitarian, technical or scientific, 
much time and money have been spent. 
—Winston Churchill 

nstsioiitthinie 

A nation may solve all its social 
and economic problems but if it does 
not solve the most fundamental of all 
problems, the conservation of natural 
resources, it shall have worked in vain. 
—Theodore Roosevelt 
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Little “Things About “Jeaching 


BUFORD KRACKE 


Supervising Critic, State Teachers College, 


Florence, Alabama 


Some of the little things that I like 
about teaching are the small episodes 
never written in weighty text books, 
mever discussed in heavy tones at 
teachers’ meetings, never given in pro- 
fessional courses in colleges. 

It is fun to open a schoolroom door 
in the morning and be greeted by chil- 
dren, especially first-grade children. I 
like to see the clean scrubbed faces, 
starched blue pinafores, brief pert 
skirts and soft gay colored sweaters; 
hair braided in tight pigtails tied with 
crisp ribbons, curls hanging loose and 
bouncy or caught with a flower hair 
clasp; eyes, bright and expectant, that 
demand much from you, eyes that want 
kindness, sympathy, and a sharing of 
joys and sorrow. 

The pride of a child with new shoes 
is as great as the pride of a bride dis- 
playing her wedding gifts. The sorrow 
of a child forced to wear long black 
stockings to school when all the other 
children wear socks is as tragic as the 
grief of an adult who “does not be- 
long.”” The fear of a child about to 
be punished is as great as the fear of 
the replacement joining the ranks of 
seasoned veterans. 

I like to go home in the afternoon 
and find wilted short-stemmed flowers 
on my front porch where they have been 
left by a child as he passed by. 

I like the ingenuity of the boy, who, 
when offered a dollar by his parents 
for each “A” on his report card, ex- 
plained the situation to the teacher, 





“Don't you have but two dresses?” 
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and tried to make an honest business 
proposition to give her fifty cents of 
each dollar that he collected. 


Moments to Enjoy 


I like the sacrifice of the child 
spending a dime that she had earned 
for what she thought was a bottle of 
perfume for the teacher. She never 
knew, as did the teacher, that the label 
ou the bottle read, “For alcoholic and 
smoker’s breath.” 

Or the honesty of a six-year-old who 
asks, “Don’t you have but two dresses?” 

And the puzzlement of a small boy, 
directed to draw a ring around a given 
wor. on the blackwoard, when there 
are so many other words there, finally 
half-way giving up by saying, “I tell 
you, this is hardening up on me.” 

The pride of an ungainly girl in 
being chosen to play the part of ‘“‘the 
sleeping princess.” 

The joy of any child when he first 
learns to write his name. 

The noise, the color, the life, the 
motion of any recess period when many 
prosaic boys and girls suddenly are 
transformed into battling, shrieking In- 
dians, cowboys, phantom men, nurses, 
or housekeepers. There, too, is the 
fearful child who settles timidly by a 
tree trunk or a rock watching with 
eager eyes but afraid to join the games. 

Perhaps these are trivial things too 
small and unimportant to be mentioned 
in printed words, too detailed for the 
modern curriculum, not worthy of a 
frame of reference, but these are really 
the little things to enjoy in teaching. 


—_—o——— 


Liberty cannot be conserved by ma- 
jority rule unless the majority hold 
sacred basic individual rights regardless 
of race or creed, so that, along with our 
differences of view, we have a deep 
and abiding sense of human dignity 
and worth.—Charles Evans Hughes 





* Reprinted with permission of the Author 
and the Alabama School Journal and through 
the courtesy of the Rural Editorial Service. 


Good Lunches 
Build Good Health 


The strength of a nation is in its 
youth. Pennsylvania, the Keystone 
State, maintains its supremacy because 
of the calibre of its people. Today's 
children are the men and women of 
tomorrow, therefore the prime respon. 
sibility of every adult is the physical 
and mental timbre of today’s children. 

Retardation in school now being 
recognized as a possible outcome of 
malnutrition is a good reason for em. 
phasizing at this time a practical pro. 
gram. Good teeth are indicative of ; 
good nutritive status. Other character. 
istics of good nutrition are: 

Well developed body 
About average weight for height 
Muscles ‘well developed and firm 
Skin turgid and of healthy color 
Good layer subcutaneous fat 
Mucous membranes of eyelids and 
mouth reddish pink 
Hair smooth and glossy 
Eyes clear and without dark circles 
under them 
Facial expression alert but without 
strain 
Posture good—head erect 
chest up 
shoulders flat 
abdomen in 
Good natured and full of life 
Sleep sound 
Digestion and elimination good 


Appetite good 
General health excellent 

Every child needs a good midday 
lunch. Whether this is supplied at 
home or at school, it is imperative that 
the meal include milk; meat, fish, 
cheese, or eggs; vegetables; fruit; and 
bread. Many communities find it ad- 
vantageous to conduct a school lunch 
program. There are public funds avail- 
able to assist such a program. For it- 
formation concerning a reimbursable 
school lunch program, write to Frances 
L. Hoag, School Lunch Adviser, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris 
burg. 

Other services are available through 
your home economics teacher, county 
home economics adviser, and county 
home economics extension represents 
tive. These persons can give you help 
on what to put into the school lunch 
box or what to serve the child eating 
at home. 
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Educatioual Tuterests 


President's Diary 


November 13, 1946 

After school we drove to the “Hot 
Shoppe’” to attend the dinner meeting 
of one of the Local Branch Leaders’ 
Conferences held in this area. Raymond 
T. Bramall presided. We were priv- 
ileged to hear reports from Richard K. 
Smith, member, Executive Council, 
PSEA; Ernest Giddings, NEA Head- 
quarters Staff Representative; Lewis N. 
Snyder, member, PSEA Legislative 
Committee; William A. Doane, mem- 
ber, PSEA Retirement Problems Com- 
mittee; and Raymond C. Webster, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, PSEA, under 
whose capable leadership these con- 
ferences are planned and conducted. 
There can be no doubt that because 
of these conferences, held throughout 
Pennsylvania, more active local branches 
have been developed. It has been well 
said that the strength of any state asso- 
ciation is in the strong, active, aggres- 
sive local unit. 


November 14, 1946 

During American Education Week 
the Edgar Allen Poe school, Philadel- 
phia, Helen E. Mueller, principal, ar- 
ranged a program for parents and 
friends. Dorothy M. Hornyak, a sixth- 
gtade pupil, gave the address of wel- 
come and introduced the PSEA Presi- 
dent. Rarely have we been so charm- 
ingly introduced. Mrs. D. B. McCoy, 
president, Home and School Associa- 
tion, gave an address on how parents 
can cooperate with the school. The 
children presented a Rhythm Orchestra, 
The Scare-Crow, and a Dedication to 
the United Nations. Nancy Duff, pupil, 
Dorothy M. Hornyak, and the President 
went into consultation on the question 
of public speaking. There was common 
agreement among us that it is not easy. 
We considered it an unusual privilege 
to sign the autograph books of our 
two young friends. 


November 15, 1946 

The destination was Hazleton where 
we were scheduled to address the 
Annual Convention of the Northeastern 
District, PSEA, Thomas L. Hinkle, 
president. Upon our arrival in Hazle- 
ton we found a note of welcome from 
Ruth E. Krapf, president, Hazleton 
Teachers’ Association. Mr. Gayman and 
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the President were guests of Miss 
Krapf, Miss Boyle, Mr. Camera, Mr. 
Koch, and Mr. McLaughlin at dinner 
in the Altamont Hotel. We learned 
from the attractive programs, which had 
been prepared by students and veterans 
of Hazleton Senior High and Voca- 
tional School, that we were in Penn- 
sylvania’s highest city. 

Mayor Clarence Lonzer brought 
greetings, and Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
gave the principal address at the eve- 
ning session held in the beautiful 
auditorium of the high school. 

On Saturday morning we returned to 
the high school to hear Dr. Briggs 
and Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, PSEA. 

We met many friends in Hazleton. 
We realize that the Northeastern Con- 
vention District has given generously 
of its leadership to the State Associa- 
tion. We were happy to see Esther J. 
Saxe, secretary, NECD, Richard J. Car- 
roll, representative, Executive Council, 
PSEA, and many others. It was a fine 
convention. We congratulate Mr. Hinkle 
upon his leadership this year. 

* * * 

Chills and a rising fever sent us 
down for the count. Illness prevented 
our attending a series of anticipated 
events. We were unable to go to the 
meetings of the Bucks County Teachers 
Association, the Schuylkill County 
Local Branch, the Education Congress, 
and the Westmoreland County Teachers’ 
Institute. 


November 23, 1946 

The annual banquet of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Teachers of 
Colored Children was held in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, Philadelphia, at 
six o'clock. G. James Fleming, secre- 
tary, Race Relations Committee, pre- 
sided. Mrs. Mabel D. Gates, president, 
PATCC, introduced the guests. The 
principal speakers were Walter N. 
Ridley, president, American Teachers 
Association, and Ira De A. Reid, Haver- 
ford College. Both men were dynamic 
speakers and won the full approval of 
the audience. We considered it an honor 
to represent PSEA at this function. 


December 5, 1946 
This date was reserved for the 
annual business meeting of the South- 
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eastern Convention District, PSEA, 
Anna Pike Haas, president, presiding. 
Miss Haas had arranged a very im 
teresting meeting. “A Preview of the 
PSEA Convention” was the topic as 
signed the State President. Officers were 
elected. Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, PSEA, reported on the ser- 
vices rendered by Headquarters Staff. 
It was a splendid business session and 
Miss Haas is to be congratulated upon 
the manner in which it was conducted. 


December 12, 1946 

We were happy to accept the in- 
vitation of Catharine E. Lobach to ad- 
dress the Abington Township Teachess 
Association. The meeting was held ia 
the Glenside-Weldon Junior High 
School building. Charity Godfrey, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Local Branch, 
greeted us upon our arrival and intro- 
duced us to many of the teachers from 
the area. Immediately following the 
greetings of Roland R. Welch, principal, 
the combined girls and boys glee club 
presented three beautiful Christmas se- 
lections. Conductor Mary Brock is to 
be congratulated upon the excellence of 
the performance. W. Eugene Stull, 
president, presided at the business ses- 
sion. “The PSEA and Legislation” was 
the topic of our talk. Raymond D. 
White, superintendent, led the discus- 
sion period. An informal social hour 
followed the meeting. 

Throughout the year attendance at 
Local Branch meetings has been an 
enjoyable experience. Needless to say, 
we appreciated the opportunity of visit- 
ing with the Abington Township 
Teachers Association. 

December 13, 1946 

Today was reserved for meetings in 
Harrisburg of subcommittees of the 
Executive Council. 

December 14, 1946 

The eleventh meeting of the Execu- 

tive Council was held today. 
Pa ds 

As we go to press we are looking 
forward to the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation to be held in Harrisburg, De- 
cember 26 to 28, 1946. We believe the 
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programs that have been arranged will 
prove stimulating. We know the vari- 
ous committee reports will give evidence 
of the work carried on during 1946 
and the expanding influence of PSEA. 

We deeply appreciate having had the 
opportunity to serve as President of 
PSEA. We express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the Executive Council, to our 
many committees, to the PSEA mem- 
bers, and to Headquarters Staff. 

We extend congratulations to our 
new President and we pledge to him our 
loyalty and support. 

There are many happy memories to 
be found in the pages of our book. We 
would linger awhile to review them. 
But it is not for us to look back. A 
new year has come, and so we slowly 
shut our diary. It is finished. 

—CATHLEEN M. CHAMPLIN 


AASA to Hold 
Nationwide 
Convention 


The American Association of School 
Administrators will hold its first na- 
tional meeting since 1942 when it con- 
venes in Atlantic City, March 1-6. 
Regional conventions were held in 1944 
and 1946 when travel and hotel con- 
ditions made nationwide meetings im- 
possible. 

“The Development and Conservation 
of Our Human and Natural Resources” 
is the theme chosen by President Henry 
H. Hill and his planning committee. 
Among the featured speakers will be 
Governor Ellis G. Arnall of Georgia, 
the Honorable J. A. Krug, Secretary 
of the Interior; President James Bry- 
ant Conant of Harvard University. 

Three afternoons will be devoted to 
give-and-take discussion of practical ad- 
ministrative problems. Meetings of 
some 40 allied organizations will also 
be held. 

Registration and headquarters will 
be in Atlantic City auditorium. The 
exhibit will present new school equip- 
ment and furniture, books, classroom 
aids and tools of all kinds. 

For hotel reservations address Floyd 
A. Potter, chairman, Convention Hous- 
ing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters 

Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at 
Hotel Madison, and the Pennsylvania 
Breakfast will be held there on Tues- 
day morning, March 4, at 8 o'clock. 

English Teachers to Meet 
The National Conference on Research 
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in English has planned two meetings 
at the time of the AASA. Both will 
be in the Hotel Ambassador. The first 
is a breakfast meeting, scheduled for 
8:30, Monday, March 3. This will 
be an informal discussion of research 
which ought to be conducted, on re- 
search that is in progress, and on what 
the Conference might be able to do in 
this respect. 

The second meeting will be at lunch- 
eon on March 4. Twenty-minute papers 
on Readability will be presented by 
Rudolf Flesch, William S. Gray, and 
Emmett A. Betts. 


School Officials to 
Meet February 6, 7 


School Secretaries 

The Association of School Board 
Secretaries of Pennsylvania will open 
its convention in the Forum of the 
Education Building Harrisburg, at 
9:30 a.m. February 6. Forrest A. Lohr, 
president, Kantner, will preside. 

Eugene Slept, Pastor, First Presby- 
terian Church, Greensburg, will speak 
at the opening meeting. An afternoon 
session at 1:15 p.m. will be devoted 
to the business of the school secre- 
taries. 

The remainder of the day the secre- 
taries will combine with the School 
Directors to hear addresses by Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; James H. Duff, Governor- 
Elect of the Commonwealth; and Henry 
H. Crane, lecturer and pastor of Cen- 
tral Methodist Church, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

School Directors 

The 51st Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association will be held in the Educa- 
tion Building, Harrisburg, February 
6 and 7. The two sessions on Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening will be 
joint meetings with the School Secre- 
taries Association. 

On Friday morning, February 7, the 
directors will hear addresses by Alvie 
R. Livermore, president of the Associa- 
tion; Paul H. Wueller, executive di- 
rector of the School Commission; and 
Willis A. Sutton, guest lecturer of The 
Reader's Digest. 

On Friday afternoon Leversia L. 
Powers, chief, elementary education, 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
W. H. Wilbur, Brigadier General, Uni- 
ted States Army, will be the speakers. 
This meeting will be followed by the 
annual business session which will 
close the convention. 


Judge Rules School 
Districts May Reopen 
Budgets for Pay Rises 


In a decision handed down in Alle. 
gheny County Court on December 10, 
Common Pleas Judge Henry Ellen. 
bogen ruled that school districts may 
reopen budgets to raise teachers’ pay 
when the situation is deemed ap 
“emergency.” His opinion was handed 
down on the petition of the Robinson 
Township school district on October 
19 to raise its 29 teachers $200 each 
for 1946. 

The school district had been pre. 
verted from making an outright raise 
without a court ruling by the precedent 
set in the “Scranton Case” of 1942, 
It was then held by the State Supreme 
Court that school budgets could not be 
reopened to increase teachers’ pay if 
an emergency did not exist. 

In his opinion, Judge Ellenbogen 
held, however, that the high tribunal's 
ruling did not specify physical emer. 
gencies and that man-made emergencies 
are no less destructive than physical 
disasters. 

“The facts presented in this case are 
the most shocking ever to come before 
us. Unless corrected, they will pro 
foundly affect the future of America 
and the basic fabric of our society.” 

The Judge also added, “The plight 
of the teachers in Robinson Township 
is typical of rural Pennsylvania and 
better than that which prevails in most 
of the other states.” 

“The education of our children and 
the future of America,” declared the 
Judge, “can’t long be safe in hands of 
teachers who are paid less than men 
performing menial jobs and who must 
go into debt in order to live.” 

School officials of Robinson Town- 
ship explained that the money to meet 
the proposed pay increase was available 
from larger-than-anticipated tax col- 
lections since the budget was fixed May 
42. 

Judge Ellenbogen directed the school 
solicitors to prepare a decree for signa 
ture in accordance with the opinion. 


Good Will 


The most precious thing anyone caf 
have is the good will of others. It is 
something as fragile as an orchid and 
as beautiful; as precious as a gold nug- 
get and as hard to find; as powerful 
as a great turbine and as hard to build; 
as wonderful as youth and as hard to 
keep. AMOS PARRISH. 
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State PTA Supports 
PSEA Program 


In an article in the December issue 
of Pennsylvania Parent-Teacher, the 
PTA legislative chairman announces 
that the Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers will support the legislative program 
of the PSEA. We appreciate the sup- 
port of the PTA and the possibilities 
of good legislative work indicated in 
the article we reprint from their publi- 
cation. 

Legislation 

Since the General Assembly will 
convene in January, 1947, this will 
be an important year for legislation. 
We are supporting the legislative pro- 
gram of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. Details will appear 
in the January Bulletin. 

In the meantime all locals should 
secure the names and addresses of 
their Senators and Representatives in 
Congress and their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly. 

Every local unit should have this 
information readily available so that 
if it becomes important to support 
specific legislation you can write to the 
necessary people at once. Write as an 
organization and urge your members 
to write as individuals. 

A desire for better schools is mere 
wishful thinking unless you are willing 
to act. Enemies of education are al- 
ways active and articulate, while we 
too often are not. Your state chairman 
will endeavor to keep you informed as 
bills are introduced that need action. 

Until then, study the needs of your 
own communities. Consult with teach- 
ets and your school administration to 
develop a united program. Above all, 
educate yourself and your community. 
Better education means more funds for 
education. We cannot as parents and 
teachers demand more money for edu- 
cation and as taxpayers object to the 
means of securing that money. This 
means better and fairer taxes to insure 
adequate support for education. 
Don’t fight these taxes when pro- 
posed. Talk to your friends and your 
neighbors. 

Think beyond the needs of your own 
district. When called upon, support 
legislation for the good of schools 
anywhere in the state and urge your 
senators and representatives to do so. 
Too often rural representatives vote 
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against the cities and the cities against 

the rural districts. P.T.A.’s approach 

must be state-wide. 

(Mrs. M. L.) Maxine G. Aaron, Chair- 
man, 1233 Inverness Street, Pitts- 
burgh 17, Pa. 


—_——@———— 


The 1947 


Executive Council 


Under our constitution, the 1947 
Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 


I. Officers 
1. The President 
2. The Vice President 
3. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


II. Department Presidents 

1. Administration 

2. Classroom Teachers 
mentary Education 

3. Classroom Teachers in Second- 
dary Education 

4. Higher Education 

5. Practical Arts and Vocational 
Education 


in Ele- 


III. Representatives of the Nine Con- 
vention Districts 
1. Central—Harry L. Kriner, Al- 


toona, administrator, two 
years 
2. Central-Western—John Ger- 


hardt, Johnstown, classroom 
teacher, one year 

3. Eastern—Merrill 
baum, Easton, 
teacher, two years 

4. Midwestern—Herbert P. Lau- 
terbach, Aliquippa,  class- 
room teacher, one year 

5. Northeastern—Richard J. Car- 
roll, Taylor, classroom 
teacher, one year 

6. Northwestern—F. B. Peters, 
Meadville, administrator, 
one year 

7. Southeastern—Joseph S. Nei- 
dig, Quakertown, adminis- 
trator, one year; Anna Pike 
Haas, Philadelphia,  class- 
room teacher, two years 

8. Southern—N. Eugene Shoe- 
maker, Red Lion, classroom 
teacher, two years 

9. Western—C. E. Hess, Repub- 
lic, administrator, two years; 
Elizabeth F. Glass, Alle- 
gheny County, classroom 
teacher, one year 


C.  Casse- 
classroom 


Norristown Teacher 
Wins “Golden 
Deeds” Award 


First woman to be thus honored, 
Elizabeth H. Ashenfelter, member of 
Stewart Junior High School faculty, 
was presented with the 1946 ‘Golden 
Deeds’ award by the Norristown Ex- 
change Club at its fifth annual dinner. 

Miss Ashenfelter was presented with 
a framed certificate by former York 
County District Attorney W. B. An- 
stine, a member of the Exchange Na- 
tional Board of Control, in an im- 
pressive ceremony before a prominent 
group of citizens. She received the 
acclaim and congratulations befitting 
Norristown’s outstanding citizen of the 
year. 

The 1946 recipient, unlike the previ- 
ous award winners, has toiled in her 
community virtually unsung and doing 
her patriotic and community work in 
an unostentatious manner. Her sur- 
prised acceptance of the award came 
likewise with a humble ‘thank you’. 

Miss Ashenfelter, retiring next year 
after 38 years as a teacher in the Nor- 
ristown schools, has given fully of her 
time, experience, and talent in com- 
munity activities above and beyond her 
professional roles. 

Miss Ashenfelter, beloved by hun- 
dreds of pupils she has taught in her 
years at Chain-Hartranft and later at 
Stewart, entered Norristown school dis- 
trict on July 2, 1909. Prior to coming 
to Norristown, she taught for one year 
at the Dismant school in Upper Provi- 
dence Township and two years at Wal- 
nutport in Northampton County. Dur- 
ing this time she has given unstintingly 
of her time to extracurricular activities 
just as she has contributed to commun- 
ity agencies outside of school jurisdic- 
tion. She has impressed upon all her 
pupils the need for interest in commun- 
ity progress and has been a living ex- 
ample to them. 


“The war has taught us that we can 
teach better and more in less time; that 
we can live healthfully on less food; 
that we can produce for any emergen- 
cy; that we have not been as wise as 
we must be; that we can teach for any 
purpose or for no purpose at all.”— 
CHARLES H. LAKE, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Choral speaking started as an experiment 
in Westinghouse Memorial High School, 
Wilmerding, Pennsylvania. The idea of 
having a group of students give several 
periods a week to the interpretation, correct 
pronunciation, and the better understanding 
and enjoyment of prose and poetry by study- 
ing and reading selections aloud and to- 
gether as one big voice found ready recep- 
tion. An invitation was given to all senior 
high students, and forty students came. The 
group was divided into two choirs, a Lyric 
Choir of nineteen girls and a Verse Choir 
of ten girls and three boys. The groups 
presented four programs for assembly and 
two programs for local service clubs. W. 
Lester Carver is director of the choirs. Choral 
speaking is no longer an experiment in 


Wilmerding. 


ta Picture 


Pictured below is an induction ceremony 
given in honor of Lincoln by the Alpha 
Cheltenham Chapter of the National Junior 
Honor Society by the pupils of the Thomas 
Williams Junior High School, Wyncote, 
February 14, 1946. 
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Legal Question Box 


QUESTION: I was employed as a 
chemistry teacher for several years im- 
mediately prior to a military leave. 
Upon my return from military service 
I was requested to teach biology tem- 
porarily in view of the readjustment of 
the teaching schedule of the district. 
Subsequently I was advised by the 
superintendent that I would be as- 
signed permanently to the position of 
teacher of biology. In view of the pro- 
visions of the Military Leave Act, may 
I not be required to be returned to my 
position as chemistry teacher? 


ANSWER: The provisions of the Mili- 
tary Leave Act provide, in part, that 
upon expiration of the military leave 
the teacher shall be returned “to the 
same position in the same school or 
schools . . . from which said employe 
was granted leave of absence, or if 
this is impractical in the opinion of the 
board, then to a similar position.” This 
particular provision of the Military 
Leave Act gives to the board some lee- 
way in adjusting teaching positions up- 
on expiration of the military leave. The 
contract which a professional employe 
holds also contains a provision that the 
professional employe shall “under the 
authority of the said board and its suc- 
cessors, and subject to the supervision 
and authority of the properly author- 
ized superintendent of schools or super- 
vising principal, teach in the said school 
district . . .”. This provision of the 
professional employe’s contract also 
authorizes school boards to transfer 
teachers from one position to another, 
providing they are properly certificated 
in the position to which they are trans- 
ferred. It would, therefore, follow that 
a teacher, although originally employed 
to teach a particular subject, may be 
tequired to teach any subject for which 
such teacher is certificated. 


QuEsTION: Our board of school di- 
tectors is desirous of granting to the 
teachers of our district an increase in 
salary. They hesitate to do so because 
of the fear that if an increase is granted 
it will become a permanent part of the 
salary which cannot be reduced at a 
later date. Is there any authority for 
aboard of school directors to reduce the 
salaries of professional employes of the 
district ? 

ANSWER: The fear of boards of 
school directors that any increase in the 
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salaries of teachers cannot be taken 
away at a later date if conditions war- 
rant the same is a common misunder- 
standing of the School Code throughout 
the Commonwealth. This fear is based 
upon the provisions of Section 1205-A 
of the School Code, which is a part of 
the Teachers’ Tenure Act, which pro- 
vides in part that no professional em- 
ploye shall be demoted either in salary 
or type of position without the consent 
of the employe. However, as far back 
as 1939 our Supreme Court held in the 
case of Smith vs. Philadelphia School 
District, 334 Pa. 197, that where there 
is a general adjustment of the salaries 
of all teachers, with no consequent in- 
dividual discrimination, there has been 
no “demotion” of any particular teacher 
within the meaning of the Teachers’ 
Tenure Act of 1937. It is, therefore, 
apparent that a general salary reduction 
by the board may be brought about at 
any time, providing it does not go be- 
low the minimum required to be paid 
under the School Code. 





Legal Interest 


APPEAL OF LORETTA GIBBONS 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 62 Filed November 15, 1946 

Facts: This is an appeal from the 
action of the Board of School Directors 
of Plains Township school district in 
dismissing Loretta Gibbons on a charge 
of persistent negligence arising out of 
an alleged violation of a resolution of 
the board requiring all teachers to be 
residents of the district. The resolu- 
tioh, in part, provided that the resi- 
dence of all married female teachers 
and principals shall be deemed to be 
that of their husbands. Subsequently 
the resolution was amended to provide 
that only teachers shall be required to 
have residence in the district. Loretta 
Gibbons was married a few months 
ptior to the adoption of the original 
resolution. The board produced evi- 
dence regarding the voting records per- 
taining to the husband of the teacher 
which indicated residence in a district 
other than that of the school district. 
No evidence was produced as to the 
residence of the teacher. According 
to her testimony, she always resided in 


the school district and her husband had 
a residence with her. It appeared that 
her husband had practiced medicine in, 
another town and voted there, but such 
vote was made by military ballot while. 
he was in service. 

The board adopted a resolution that 
Mrs. Gibbons was guilty of wilful and 
persistent negligence in not complying 
with the resolution of the board and a 
notice was sent to her that a hearing, 
would be held pursuant to a resolution, 
finding her guilty of wilful and per- 
sistent negligence. 


QUESTIONS: 1. Was the procedure 
adopted for the dismissal of the pro- 
fessional employe in accordance with 
the provisions of the School Code? 

2. Is a resolution of a board pro- 
viding that the residence of all married 
female teachers shall be deemed to be 
that of their husbands valid and en- 
forceable? 


ANSWER: 1. No. 
2. No. 


DIscussION: 1. The Superintendens 
of Public Instruction pointed out that 
under the decision of our Superiog 
Court in the case of In Re Swink, 132 
Pa. Superior Court 107, the board, 
violated the procedural requirements set, 
forth in the Tenure Act in that the. 
board first determined that the teacher, 
was guilty of wilful and persistent neg- 
ligence before the hearing was held, 
as indicated in the notice sent to the 
teacher. 

2. Discussing the resolution pertain- 
ing to the residence of female teachers,. 
the Superintendent pointed out that in, 
the case of Jones vs. Kulpmont schook 
district, 333 Pa. 581 our Supreme Court 
held that under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 404 of the School Code, school 
boards may adopt and enforce reason- 
able rules and regulations and that a 
regulation requiring residence within, 
the district is reasonable, a violation of 
which would constitute grounds for dis- 
missal. The Superintendent decided,, 
however, that the resolution in this, 
case undertook to require the husband 
of a married teacher also to become a 
resident of the district and failed to, 
take into consideration the fact that it 
is possible for a person to have more. 
than one place of residence. Conse-. 
quently, the regulation in question was, 
unreasonable and arbitrary. The rein-. 
statement of the teacher was therefore. 
directed. 
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What Is New in 


Institutes? 


‘For 91 years the teachers of Cumber- 
"land County have gone to the annual 
Teachers Institute—they have listened 
to lecturers who entertained, instructed, 
exhorted, or lulled to sleep, and have 
gone home with the schools not ma- 
terially changed. Then came the revo- 
lution and the County Superintendent's 
office decided to try something new in 
institutes. The result was that in 1945 
County Superintendent Ralph Jacoby 
and Assistant County Superintendent 
J. Paul Burkhart, backed by the County 
Principals Association, pioneered in 
a workshop type of institute, with the 
‘teachers as participating rather than 
ilistening members. 

The initial effort was so well re- 
ceived that in 1946 the workshop type 
of institute was requested by more than 
75 per cent of the teachers. 

Briefly, the plan works somewhat as 
follows: 

Before the opening day of the Insti- 
tute, the teachers suggest topics upon 
which they wish to work; consultants 
are secured; group chairmen are chosen, 
and members are assigned to work 
groups of their first or second choice. 
‘On the first day, after a brief general 
meeting, the group of some 500 teach- 
ers divides into small working groups 
of 15 to 20 and, with help of the con- 
sultant, starts the discussion of their 
problems. On the second day at the 
end of the discussion periods, each 
group has a brief report ready and this 
is incorporated in the general written 
report which later is sent to every 
teacher in the county. A final general 
lecture, inspirational in nature, closes 
the institute. 

According to the teachers and princi- 
pals concerned, the benefits from this 
type of institute are many but out- 
standing among them are the opportuni- 
ties to become acquainted with the 
county teachers; to exchange ideas; to 
get new materials, texts, and curricular 
changes; to discuss educational topics 
of their own choosing; and to go home 
feeling that they have contributed as 
well as received. 

By vote of the 500 teachers con- 
cerned, this workshop institute repre- 
sents the coming type of professional 
meeting. Superintendent Burkhart and 
Assistant Superintendent Berkheimer 
are to be congratulated on their pioneer 
spirit which gave them courage to try 
something new, and to point the way 
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An Ounce of Prevention 
MRS. ANITA ANDERSON 


Community School, Coatesville 


“To serve the present age, 

My calling to fulfil; 

And may it all my powers engage, 

To do my Master's will.” 

“To serve the present age,” the 
teacher must be more than a dispenser 
of knowledge, skills, and facts. With 
the present emphasis on improvement 
of the individual, the teacher is ever 
alert to guide pupils in developing all 
potentialities to the fullest extent. 

With this new emphasis subject mat- 
ter has become a means rather than an 
end. While teaching fundamentals as 
thoroughly as ever, the teacher aims to 
understand his pupils and to help them 
develop proficiency in self guidance. 


Case Work and Case Study 

In carrying through these new aims 
of education, teachers will find case 
study and case work effective tools in 
teacher-pupil-parent relationships. Case 
work is with persons while case study 
is analytically making an investigation. 

Case study is the heart of the gui- 
dance process. It does not solve general 
education problems, however it does 
point them up. Skill is required to 
know the correct procedure as well as 
to get results. 

All faculty members need to prepare 
themselves to give guidance and to 
be alert to the guidance needs of their 
pupils. The teacher should develop 
the art of interviewing. 


In the case-study method the pro. 
cedure is to list all pertinent aspects, 
The factors and the complex situ. 
ations involved in the behavior of the 
individual pupil are examined to un 
derstand the existing status. When the 
remedial or corrective procedure that 
appropriately follows diagnosis of the 
causes of maladjustment is carried out, 
it is case work. 


Help Pupils to Help Themselves 

Teachers can aid in pupil growth by 
identifying the area of need whether 
it be an aspect of behavior, an ex. 
ceptional talent, or a reading disability. 
It is desirable to know the degree of 
the deficiency maladjustment or ability 
in question. The alert teacher is also 
concerned with reducing environmental 
and inner pressure. 

Today we want pupils to help solve 
their own problems. With varying 
capacities they can develop self-under- 
standing and self-direction. Growth in 
these ways prepares the pupil to live 
an adjusted life in school, to deal with 
outside-of-school problems, and to be 
ready for a satisfying adult life. 

The call today is for consecrated 
teachers to plan programs of develop- 
mental and remedial instruction to meet 
the needs of today’s child in an atomic 
age. As trite as it may sound, “An 
ounce of prevention is (still) worth a 
pound of cure.” 





for other counties whose institutes need 
re-vitalizing. 

For the year 1946, the Institute staff 
was as follows: 


CONSULTANTS 


C. B. Allen, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity 

Margaret 
County 

Albert Carriere, C. H. Masland and 
Sons, Inc. 

John S. Cartwright, Carlisle Public 
Schools 

Tanner G. Duckrey, Philadelphia 
Public Schools 

Ruth C. Harley, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg 

Oliver S. Heckman, Department of 
Public Instruction 


M. Brant, Cumberland 


Louis B. Kirkland, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

Edwin B. Long, Mechanicsburg Pub- 
lic Schools 

Harold Park, Cumberland County 
Farm Bureau 

J. Allen Pawling, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown 

Edward P. Rutledge, Lebanon Val- 
ley College 

Charles F. Saylor, Shippensburg Pub- 
lic Schools 

LaVerne Strong, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

Ralph C. Swan, Perry County Public 
Schools 

Florence E. Taylor, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

Lecturer: Imre Kovacs 

Coordinator: Mary Jane Wyland, 
The Pennsylvania State College 
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Frances Goodwin 


Western President 


The Western Convention District 
elected Frances M. Goodwin of Car- 
michaels president for 1946-47 at its 
October meeting. Miss Goodwin has 
a fine record of service in professional 
organizations. She was representative 
of the District on the State Executive 
Council two years, 1944 and 1945, and 
served as vice president of the Dis- 
trict in 1945-46. She served as presi- 
dent of the Greene County branch of 
PSEA in 1945-46 and has been re- 
elected for 1946-47. 

A graduate of Waynesburg College, 
Miss Goodwin has taken graduate work 
at New York University. Her teach- 
ing experience includes one year at 
Taylorstown, Washington County; two 
years at Monongahela Township High 
School, Greene County; and eight years 
at Jefferson Township High School, in- 
cluding three years as assistant princi- 
pal. Since 1930 she has been teacher 
of Latin and English and director of 
forensic and dramatic activities in Cum- 
berland Township High School, Car- 
michaels. 


eee eee 


Note 


In the November, 1946, issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
under the title “Legal Interest,” column 
1, page 84, a digest of the case of the 
Appeal of the School District of Pitts- 
burgh was therein set forth entitled 
as a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. This title was in error 
and should have read “In the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania”. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the 
Superior Court decision and later 
gtanted a request for re-argument filed 
by the Pittsburgh Board of Education. 
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Convention Districts 
Elect Officers 


Officers of Convention Districts of 
the PSEA, elected at meetings held in 
October, November, and December, 
which were not announced in the De- 
cember PS], include: 


Eastern 
President, Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 
Vice President, Norman C. Brillhart, 
Reading 
Secretary, Charles M. Sandwick, Easton 
Member of PSEA Executive Council, 
Merrill C. Cassebaum, Easton 


Northeastern 
President, Robert E. Dawson, Scranton 
Vice President, Thomas L. Hinkle, 
Hazleton 
Secretary, Esther J. Saxe, Wyoming 


Southeastern 
President, Robert C. Landis, Consho- 
hocken 
Vice President, Paul Grimm, Pottstown 
Secretary, James Hincken, Yeadon 
Member of PSEA Executive Council, 
Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia 


Southern 
President, Raymond H. Koch, Hershey 
Vice President, Leslie V. Stock, Bigler- 
ville 
Secretary, C. P. Keefer, Biglerville 
Western 
President, Frances M. Goodwin, Car- 
michaels 
First Vice President, Meyers B. Horner, 


Washington 

Second Vice President, E. Lee Corter, 
Springdale 

Secretary, George W. Hoffman, Pitts- 
burgh 


Member of PSEA Executive Council, 
Clarence E. Hess, Fayette County 


—_—o——— 


NEGRO History WEEK will be cele- 
brated February 9-15. The theme for 
the year is “Democracy Possible only 
through Brotherhood.” Write the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., for further in- 
formation. 





Children are much nearer the inner 
truth of things than we are, for when 
their instincts are not perverted by the 
superfine wisdom of their elders, they 
give themselves up to a full, vigorous 
activity. Theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.—Friederich Froebel 





Southern District 
Elects Supt. Koch 


Raymond D. Koch was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Convention Dis- 
trict at the October meeting of the 
District. Mr. Koch has been superin- 
tendent of the Derry Township school 
district, Hershey, since 1942. 

Superintendent Koch served as head 
of the Yeadon schools from 1937 to 
1942, and as high school principal there 
from 1935-37. His other teaching ex- 
perience was at Sewickley Township 
High School, Westmoreland County, 
where he served as teacher and coach, 
then as high school principal from 1928 
to 1934. 

A native of Palmyra, Mr. Koch at- 
tended elementary and then high school 
there. He earned his bachelor’s degree 
at Lebanon Valley College and his mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He has taken work for his 
doctorate at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 





School Health Center 


(From Page 168) 
be only for 15 or 20 minutes at the 
opening of school. 

Lockers for outdoor wraps and uni- 
forms are provided for doctor, nurse, 
dentist, and dental hygienist. Their 
irregular schedules of office hours makes 
this convenience an economy. 

The above plan may be varied in 
many ways. For smaller space whole 
sections may be omitted. However, 
it does provide a true health clinic set- 
up suitable for an expanding health 
service program. Blue prints of these 
plans may be secured by addressing the 
Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS OBSERVE 
EDUCATION WEEK 


Canonsburg 


Under the leadership of the Public 
Relations Committee of the Canonsburg 
Education Association, M. L. Taggart, 
chairman, the schools participated in 
an extensive celebration of American 
Education Week. 

A series of releases on the theme of 
the week was carried in the local 
mnewspapers; nine stores gave show- 
window space to exhibits of the work 
of school children; and a radio broad- 
cast was presented on Wednesday night. 

Open house was observed in the 
various schools, when opportunity was 
given parents to talk with the teachers 
of their children. Special programs 
were also prepared by the schools. 


Chirton 

The Clairton Education Association 
and the Clairton board of education 
sponsored Parents’ Night, November 
12, in observance of American Educa- 
tion Week. The play, “Life,” by Jean 
M. Byers was acted by members of the 
junior high school Honor Society. The 
high school history department presented 
a panel discussion on ‘“‘Russia—Can we 
reasonably expect Russia to cooperate 
with the western democracies in win- 
ning the peace?” 

The Fifth Street grade school issued 
unique invitations to parents to visit 
the school on November 13. 


Collingdale 

Teachers of Collingdale prepared a 
handsome brochure depicting the chal- 
lenge of the Education Week topics and 
outlining the program planned by their 
committee for the week. 

Ministers of seven churches presented 
the problem of Practicing Brotherhood. 
Visits to the schools were scheduled; 
each of the Civic Clubs had a teacher 
speaker for the November meeting; two 
tadio broadcasts by students were put 
on the air; and school and city news- 
papers carried publicity of the activities. 


North Wales 

A testimonial dinner to four North 
Wales teachers was a high spot of 
Education Week in North Wales. The 
dinner was sponsored by the Lions 
Club, and the teachers honored were 
Elva Cooley, Helen Mensch, Blanche 
Leister, and Sidney Myers. Cooperat- 
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ing with the Lions Club were the 
Rotary Club, the PTA, the Fire Com- 
pany, the American Legion, and the 
Woman’s Civic Club. 

The spirit of the meeting was such 
that all teachers were in the minds and 
hearts of the participants of this oc- 
casion. 

Waverly 

Sixty-one friends and parents visited 
the Waverly school in order to observe 
regular classroom work and confer with 
the teachers during American Educa- 


tion Week, November 11 to 16, a. 
cording to L. H. Snader, principal, who 
stressed the importance of the parent. 
teacher group conference periods all 
through the week and the individual 
parent-teacher conference period on 
Friday afternoon. 

The records show that more patrons 
visited the lower six grades than the 
high school. The first grade was on 
top with parents of 90% of the stu. 
dents visiting the class. Third grade 
with 84% was second. 
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A PICTURE BOOK 


ABOUT SCHOOL NEEDS %§ 


A successful campaign was waged by 
the York school district for passage at 
the November election of a bond issue 
of $1,750,000 to improve the schools 
of the city. 

A picture book, the cover of which 
is reproduced above, told the need for 
new buildings, for improvements in the 
present school buildings, and for en- 
larged playgrounds. Another printed 
leaflet, prepared for taxpayers, gave 
the facts about the Bond issue. 

In the various grades mimeographed 
school papers carried the story home 
to parents. [Illustrated letter sheets 
were used by children in writing letters 
concerning the school loan which were 
taken home on October 4. The art de- 
partment encouraged the preparation of 
posters to be placed in neighborhood 
stores. 

The social studies teachers in the 










junior high schools used bonds as the 
topic of discussion of one lesson dur- 
ing the week of October 7. The items 
in the lesson outline included floating 
of a bond issue, subsidies, interest on 
bonds, retirement of bonds. 

All information distributed stressed 
the fact that the program could be car- 
ried through with no increase in local 
school tax because of the increased 
State subsidies which result from the 
provisions of Act 403. High grade 
Pennsylvania municipal bonds are sell- 
ing at interest rates ranging from 34% 
to 1%. 

The proposed program will begin as 
soon as regulations, building costs, and 
local conditions permit. The York 
school district believes that good tt 
sults demand careful planning. Time 
will be required to locate sites and to 
prepare architectural plans. 
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Retired Teacher to 
Keep on Working 


Reverend F. W. Harthan, social 
studies teacher in Albion High School 
for the past twenty-six years, retired 
from active service June 30, 1946. 


Mr. Harthan, a native of Ohio and 
a graduate of Ohio Northwestern, be- 
gan his teaching career in a rural school 
in Darke County, Ohio, at $40 a month. 
With the exception of about twelve 
years in the ministry, Mr. Harthan has 
taught continuously since that time. 
He came to Albion in 1920 as a 
substitute teacher in the Albion High 
School and remained in the system until 
his retirement. The Alumni of Albion 
High School arranged an open house in 
his honor on May 29, 1946, at which 
time a check for $1200 was presented 
to him. This purse was made up of 
donations not only from Alumni but 
from members of the community. 
Among the tributes paid to Reverend 
Harthan by citizens and former students 
was that of District Attorney Damian 
McLaughlin who stated that Albion’s 
record of the lowest crime rate in Erie 
County was, to no small degree, a 
result of Reverend Harthan’s influence 
on the young people of the area. 
Concerning plans for the future, Mr. 
Harthan says he has only one plan, that 
is to keep on working. His comment 
on the teaching profession is that “It 
pays to put your life into your teaching. 
Contrary to all general impressions, a 
teacher can live his own life. I have 
lived mine without any hindrance or 
testriction. If I were to live my life 


over again, I am sure I would be a 
teacher.” 
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Erie County Branch 
Officer Retires 


Thomas Gardner Shallenberger re- 
tired in September, 1946, after spend- 
ing 38 years in high school work in 
Erie and Crawford Counties. The last 
32 of these years were in Waterford 
High School. 

Mr. Shallenberger, who retired at 
the age of 71, served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Erie County branch of PSEA 
for about 23 years. 

A graduate of McKeesport High 
School and of Allegheny College, he 
received his permanent certificate in 
1905. This certificate included every 
academic subject, including three lan- 
guages, except chemistry. 





Slippery Rock 


Teacher Retires 


Howard L. Headland ended thirty 
years of teaching at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, this past summer. 
He began teaching at the Normal 
School in 1916, after ten years in the 
public schools of western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Headland has been active in 
community and college affairs in Slip- 
pery Rock and in the PSEA. 

On August 19, a dinner was held in 
the college dining room honoring Mr. 
Headland for his years of consistent 
service. At present he and Mrs. Head- 
land are in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


School Commission Urges Income Tax 
or Sales Levy for Schools 


The Executive Committee of the 
State School Commission, following a 
meeting on December 10 warned that 
the present tax structure in Pennsylvania 
is incapable of carrying the burden of 
school financing. The committee pro- 
posed a flat 1% income tax or a 2% 
sales tax to meet expanding educational 
needs in the State. 

The Commission has made an ex- 
haustive study of public education in 
Pennsylvania and states, “The study re- 
veals that, in addition to the $20,000,- 
000 committed to school subsidies by 
the 1945 Legislature, in excess of 1945 
school appropriation, an additional sum 
of $65,000,000 per year will be 
needed.” 

“The present tax structure in Penn- 
sylvania is incapable of carrying the 
load. The School Commission sees but 
two possible sources of * revenue ade- 


quate to the needs outlined: Either a 
flat income tax of ome per cent or a 
two per cent retail sales tax. Either of 
these levies would yield approximately 
$90,000,000 during the average year.” 

The Committee said the increase in 
State appropriations is mecessary to 
cover such items as increased subsidies, 
raising of the teacher salary standards 
to a point comparable with other pro- 
fessions requiring similar talent, pupil 
transportation facilities, tuition reim- 
bursement, strengthening State and 
county offices of school administration, 
further assistance to physically handi- 
capped, and necessary follow up meas- 
ures on the school health program. 

The Committee warned further that 
to carry out the recommendations to be 
made by the Commission increased sub- 
sidy payments to local districts must be 
made available beginning with the 1947 
school year. 
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BLL SAE TTT ORR, 
“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 64% x 9x 1% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & €. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 











HOME STUDY 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 
The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, 
Penna. 











IT'S BRAND NEW t : ! 

Just completed is a new, 
unusually efficient MUSIC WORK- 
BOOK, for Grade Four. To see 
it is to know its educational va- 
lue! It 16 the newest of the 
more than 250 titles of Harlow 
workbooks, many of which fit your 
elementary and high school texts. 


Write now for your 30-day 
free examination copy. Also re- 
quest your free catalog of the 

other Harlow workbooks tai- 

zr made to your class needs! 














HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. e 
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Council Hears 


Committee Reports 


The 1946 Executive Council of PSEA 
held its eleventh meeting at Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, December 14, with 
Cathleen M. Champlin, President, in 
the chair. 

Public Relations Employe. The Com- 
mittee to consider applications for a 
Public Relations Employe, C. Herman 
Grose, chairman, recommended four 
persons to appear before the committee 
for personal interview and extended 
until December 23 the time for re- 
ceiving applications. 

Improving the Profession. Raymond 
T. Bramall, chairman, presented ways 
and means suggested by his committee 
on Improving the Profession. This state- 
ment was received with the recom- 
mendation that it be printed in an 
early issue of the JOURNAL. 

Classroom Teachers Conference. Elma 
V. S. Hope reported on attendance at 
the Northeast Region Conference of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers at Washington, D. C., at 
which plans for the coming year were 
made. 

Retirement. The Executive Secretary 
reported on communications which had 
been addressed to Dr. Haas as chair- 
man of the School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board re inquiries on whether the 
decision of the Attorney General was 
retroactive. He also presented a letter 
from Mr. Shambach which contained 
copy of a letter from Samuel M. Jack- 
son, Deputy Attorney General, to Dr. 
Haas. Mr. Jackson’s letter stated that 
the Retirement Board should use tables 
which were in effect prior to the recent 
decision as source of divisors in deter- 
mining rates. 

The Council approved a resolution 
submitted from the Northeastern Con- 
vention District which requested that 
the Auditor General’s report of the 
Retirement System and comments there- 
on be printed in the JOURNAL. 

Publicity re Salary Schedule Activities. 
The Council asked that publicity in the 
JouRNAL be given to the activities of 
members of Headquarters Staff in as- 
sisting Local Branches with salary prob- 
lems. —H. E. GAYMAN, 


Executive Secretary. 
—_—_—————— 


When the teacher fails to meet the 
intellectual wants of a child, it is the 
case of asking for bread and receiving 
a stone; but when he fails to meet its 
moral wants ‘t is giving a serpent.— 
Horace Mann 


Homeville Principal 


Retires 


Mrs. K. Fay Hunter, for twenty-five 
years principal of the Homeville Ele 
mentary School in West Mifflin bor. 
ough, Allegheny County, resigned July 
1, 1946. During her long years of 
service she always encouraged 100% 
membership in the PSEA and the 
NEA. Mrs. Hunter was a pioneer ip 
the promotion of safety in the schools, 
In May, she was honored by the West. 
ern Pennsylvania Safety Council for 
meritorious service and was awarded 
the gold star and certificate of mem. 
bership in the Twenty Year Safety 
Club. Mrs. Hunter believed in “‘sery. 
ice above self” and always kept in 
touch with the new in education. 

In October Mrs. Hunter was hon 
ored by the local branch of the PSEA 
at a testimonial dinner at the University 
Club, Pittsburgh. Later the school 
and community joined in observing K. 
Fay Hunter Night which was sponsored 
by the Homeville PTA and the faculty 
of the Homeville Elementary School. 
More than three hundred guests were 
greeted by Mrs. Hunter. 

On November 7, at the South Hills 
Country Club, Mr. and Mrs. Hunter 
were guests of honor of the Home 
ville elementary school teachers and 
employes. 





College Association 


Celebrates Anniversary 


The 50th anniversary meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
and Universities was held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
on November 11. 

Speakers included G. Rowland Col- 
lins, dean of the graduate school of 
business administration at New York 
University; George Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education; 
John D. Russell, director of the Di- 
vision of Higher Education of the U. S. 
Office of Education; Ernest V. Hollis, 
specialist on higher education, U. S. 
Office of Education, and A. J. Brum: 
baugh, vice president of the American 
Council on Education. 

Officers elected were: President, 
Robert L. Johnson, Temple University; 
vice president, Herbert L. Spencer, 
Bucknell University; secretary, Harty 
V. Masters, Albright College; treasuref, 
Norman E. McClure, Ursinus College. 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





Pressure to Save and Prevent Waste 
in the Schoolroom 


can be expected for some time. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Strengthen and Reinforce the Bindings of School Books and thus 


HOLDEN COVERS RECEIVE THE DAILY WEAR—INSTEAD OF THE BOOKS 


FILE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR LATER SHIPMENT 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


make the books Now in Use last longer 





SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Contest Kits Mailed to Schools 


Music Lists, Speech Bulletins, Rules and Regulations, and 
Required Declamations for the 1947 county, district, and 
State contests of the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League have been mailed to all schools which have requested 
these materials. An unprecedented number of calls for de- 
bate kits indicates a keen interest in the timely question of 
socialized medicine. 

Schools wishing to participate which have not already 
requested the required materials should write at once to the 
executive secretary of the League. 


LYNN W. THAYER, 
Executive Secretary, 
Extension Division 
University of Pittsburgh. 





Speech Clinic to Be Held at Pitt 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League sponsors 
its first Speech Clinic at the University of Pittsburgh on 
Saturday, January 25. Principal consideration will be given 
to those phases of speech included in the yearly competitions 
of the League. 

School administrators, speech teachers and coaches, and 
a limited number of students are invited to attend the clinic. 
Schools planning to attend should communicate with the 
executive secretary at once. Seating capacity of the Foster 
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Memorial Auditorium, where the program will be given, 
may necessitate pro rating the number of students admitted 
from each school. 





McKean County Directors 
Pledge Higher Salaries 


A special meeting of the McKean County School Di- 
rectors’ Association was held in the Court House at Smeth- 
port, Friday evening, November 29. This meeting was 
called for the purpose of discussing the financial problem 
facing all School Boards due to the requests of many of our 
teachers for salary increases at this time. 

Approximately fifty directors representing fifteen of the 
twenty-two school districts of McKean County; R. P. Barn- 
hart, county superintendent; C. F. Feit, Jr., assistant county 
superintendent; and Albert Johnson, Representative-elect to 
the State Assembly, attended this meeting. 

After a thorough discussion of this matter by several of 
those present, and recognizing the justice of these requests, 
the following resolution was offered and unanimously ac- 
cepted: 

“Resolved, That we realize the need for additional revenue 
for schools, including higher salaries for teachers and a 
broadened educational program. We pledge our collective 
efforts towards the attainment of these goals.” 


C. L. JAMES, Secretary, 
McKean County School 
Directors’ Association 
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THE MISSION OF A HOME. In 
the Christian home, the parents realize 
that the home exists not primarily for 
their comfort, convenience, or pleasure, 
but as a wholesome envirenment where 
children may be stimulated to develop 
their highest capacities of body, mind, 
and spirit, and learn to face life re- 


alistically, confidently, and with a sense 


of mission.—Richard C. Raines 








MILTON BRADLEY 


oe NO - ROLL 
CRAYONS 






No broken pieces when you use Milton 
Bradley Junior No-Roll Crayons. The 
flat side makes them stay put... even on 
slanted desk tops, No-Roll crayons 
won’t fall to the floor and shatter into 
useless pieces. 


They color smoothly . . . wear down 
evenly . . . give absolutely true tones. 
Get quality with economy — by using 
Milton Bradley Junior No-Roll Crayons. 


8 colors to the 
Sox .... S82 
boxes to the 
carton. 


4. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
380 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
GARRETT-BUCHANAN COMPANY 
12-20 So. 6th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
KURTZ BROS. 
Pittsburgh 22—Clearfield, Pa. 
tL. B. HERR & SON 
46-48 West King St., Lancaster, Pa. 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSTON Co. 

1130 Ridge Ave. N. S., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
KEMMERER PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
355 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 

ROBERTS & MECK, INC. 
18th St. and Bellevue Rd., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Distributors for: 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
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Citizenship Day 
May 18, 1947 


One of the principal objectives of 
the Citizenship Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association is to en- 
courage the observance of National Citi- 
zenship Day (also known as “I Am 
An American Day’) in the com- 
munities of the nation. The joint Res- 
olution of the Congress authorizing the 
observance and the annual proclamation 
by the President of the United States 
urge that welcome be given. both to 
newly naturalized citizens and to the 
more than two million young people 
who come of age each year and thereby 
enter upon responsible citizenship as 
first voters. It is the special province 
of this Committee as representing the 
teachers in the public schools to empha- 
size the application of National Citizen- 
ship Day to these young people, whose 
training for citizenship has in large 
part taken place in our elementary and 
high schools. 


This Committee believes that broadly 
conceived and community-sponsored in- 
duction ceremonies for ‘‘new citizens” 
and for “first voters” can and should 
make a contribution to the understand- 
ing of citizenship by those honored and 
also by their fellow-citizens in the com- 
munity. We urge that each communtty 
establish a Citizenship Recognition and 
Training Committee as soon as possible, 
but not later than January. We suggest 
that each local Committee undertake 
with the cooperation of the public 
schools to arrange and sponsor a Series 
of civic forums for these newly partici- 
pating citizens, to be conducted during 
March, April, and May. The Commit- 
tee should also plan for a community 
induction ceremony to be held on or 
about Citizenship Day, May 18, 1947. 
It should encourage suitable programs 
in schools, clubs, churches and other 
organization centers during the National 
Citizenship Week, May 12-18. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to point out that 
Congress intended this observance to 
be repeated annually as part of a con- 
tinuous effort to emphasize the signifi- 
cance of citizenship to citizens mew and 
old. 


The National Education Association, 
working through the teachers and edu- 
cational administrators throughout the 
country, will do its part to enlist their 
cooperation and leadership in this en- 
deavor. At this time, when the report 
of the First National Citizenship Con- 


ference, just issued, dwells with such 
emphasis upon the imperative need for 
better preparation of our future citizens, 
it seems appropriate to urge your 
organization, along with all those that 
have a like interest in American citi- 
zenship, to bring this proposal for 
Citizenship Recognition and Trainin 
to the attention of your local bodies. 
It is the earnest hope of the Citizenship 
Committee that no important com. 
munity in the nation will fail to make 
some effort in 1947 to hold training 
sessions and ceremonies for its new 
voters and new citizens. 

The Citizenship Committee of the 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing. 
ton 6, D. C., will be glad to assist with 
suggestions and materials if they are 
needed. 





Essay Contest on 
Americanism 


‘America’s Contribution for a Per- 
manent Peace” is the subject of an 
essay contest sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary and open to junior 
and senior high school students in 
every state in the Union, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Panama. , 

Prizes will be 52 sets of the new 
1947 edition of the World Book En- 
cyclopedia, one for a winner of each 
legion department, donated by the 
publishers for the seventh successive 
year. In addition to a set of the World 
Book, the author of the essay judged 
to be the best of all essays submitted 
will receive a cash award of $100. 

Colorful posters announcing condi- 
tions of the contest have been prepared 
and may be obtained without charge 
for posting on bulletin boards in li 
braries and school rooms. A reading 
list, prepared by the trained librarians 
of the Quarrie Reference Library, may 
also be secured on request as an aid for 
young people entering the contest. Ad- 
dress inquiries to: 

The Reference Library 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The Quarrie Corporation, 

35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
smenlianeirs: 
Preparedness 

For all your days prepare, 
And meet them ever alike: 
When you are the anvil, bear— 
When you are the hammer, strike. 
—Edwin Markham 
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Brotherhood Week 


FEBRUARY 16-23, 1947 


The National Conference of Christ- 
jans and Jews announces the 14th an- 
nual observance of national Brother- 
hood Week to occur February 16-23, 
1947. The theme is “Brotherhood-Pat- 
tern for Peace”. Program aids for use 
in schools and colleges may be secured 
by writing to the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Materials are adapted to age levels in 
the schools. Plays, comics, posters, 
book lists and other types of literature, 
and visual aids are available. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has written the 
following editorial on the theme for 
this week. 


Brotherhood - Pattern 
for Peace 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
U. S$. Commissioner of Education 


The ideal of human brotherhood is 
shared alike by Christian and Jew and 
unbeliever. It rests upon a religious 
belief in a common Heavenly Father 
whose children all men are, whatever 
their nation, race, or creed. For Amer- 
icans this religious belief is given 
political expression in the creed that 
all men are created equal; endowed by 
their Creator with inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Toward the attainment of this 
ideal, expressed by this creed, the world 
makes slow yet continuous progress. 


“The most ancient, persistent, and 
oppressive enemies of liberty,’ says 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry of Har- 
vard University, “‘are not external hin- 
drances, whether physical or human, 
but poverty and ignorance.” Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity (or brother- 
hood) are intertwined. Human broth- 
ethood is a platitudinous and empty 
verbalism unless it also connotes human 
welfare and human happiness. 

The practice of world brotherhood 
today stands as the only certain pattern 
for peace. Elaborate machinery has 
been evolved for the peaceable settle- 
ment of differences among men and 
dations. But if this machinery is to 
be workable, it must be oiled with hu- 
man understanding and fired by a zeal 
for human welfare. 


World community implies a living 
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unity. That unity can only be achieved 
under the dynamic of a larger purpose 
that shall unite all aggregations of in- 
dividuals, families, congregations, and 
special interest groups. Brotherhood 
may provide such a dynamic. But it 
must be remembered that brotherhood 
begins at home. Brotherhood must be 
expressed by individuals as a spirit of 
tolerance, justice, and fair play toward 
other men and women before it gets 
itself expressed in the aggregate as a 
fellowship of nations or a free parlia- 
ment of man. 


Sequence 

First Aid Instructor: How would you 
rescue a man from drowning? 

Eager Pupil: That's easy. First you 
take the man out of the water, then 
you take the water out of the man.— 
North Dakota Teacher 


Customer: “I want to buy a coyp of 
the book ‘Man, the Master of the 
House’.” 

Clerk: “Just step to the other side 
of the store and try the fiction depart- 
ment.” 








A Good New Year Resolution 
for 1947... 


To obtain the many benefits of a 





Washington National Group 





Salary Insurance Plan for your- 





self and your group ! 





power 


Penna. Group Office 





*Replaces a large part of salary lost during 
sickness or accident 


*Provides additional benefits for Hospitalization 
*Provides Benefits for Surgical Operations 


*Many other provisions complete a well rounded 
protection program 


*Saves money through the use of group buying 


Additional security provided by a Company with over 800 
teacher groups already insured and with over 23 years ex- 


perience in this special field. 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Chicago 
409 Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 22 
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publishers. 
they wish to secure the 


HIsTORY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
CotteceE. W. F. Dunaway. 550 pp. 
Iilus. Lancaster Press, Inc., Lancaster 


Written at the request of the alumni of 
the college, this book covers the history 
from the founding of the college in 1853 
to and including the regular session of 
1941-42. The organization of the material 





THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


SUMMER. 
SESSIONS 


Far Teachers 


* 


Again, Temple University of- 
fers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in 
its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities 
available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. 
If you require courses for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candi- 
date for a degree, you will find 
that the Temple Summer Ses- 
sions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educa- 
tional advantages, the Univer- 
sity—and the city of Philadel- 
phia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational oppor- 
tunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions 
June 30 to August 8 


Post-Sessions 
August 11 to September 19 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 
Write for the illustrated booklet 
which describes the many advan- 
tages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1947. Address Office 


of the Registrar, Broad and Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








oo « eu Books 


Editorial Note—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by 

The announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but 

ere intended to supply enough information to enable readers to d 
books. 


whether 


is partly chronological and partly topical. 
The story is told from the point of view 
of the development of an institution and 
of the units of which it is composed rather 
than the biographical point of view.  Il- 
lustrations include pictures of the boards 
of trustees and of presidents and of build- 
ings. 
Orders for the history should be addressed 
to the Alumni Office, Old Main Building, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
$3.50 


AN APPROACH TO GumDANCE. Edna D. 
Baxter. 317 pp. D. Appleton-Century. 
$2.50 

There are two parts of this book, the 

Story and the Story Interpretation. The story 

begins with the appearance of a new di- 

rector of guidance and proceeds from the 

first contacts to develop the meaning of 
guidance as interaction between individuals, 
between individuals and the community, be- 
tween individuals and the great society of 
which the community is a part. The Story 
Interpretation, in the second half of the 
volume, relates the incidents, discussions, 
crises, and solutions of the first part to 
principles, to an underlyng philosophy, and 
to the scientific data. The “interpretation” 
is directly related to the “story” through 
chapter headings and cross references by 
page number. Each chapter in the story has 

a brief selective bibliography. The inter- 

pretation is followed by a more extensive 

bibliography. 


TEACHING ENGLIsH UsaGE. Robert C. 
Pooley. 277 pp. D. Appleton-Century. 
$2 

This book is the product of the author's 
twenty years of reading, teaching, and writ- 
ing in the area of English usage. The 
content is divided in three parts: Background 
of Correct Usage; Facts about Usage; and 

Procedures in Teaching Usage. The section 

on Facts about Usage points out many in- 

teresting cases of how current usage is 
changing gradually the rules on who and 
whom, the split infinitive, etc. 


AVIATION EDUCATION SouRCE BooK. Sub- 
ject matter and activities drawn from 
aviation, suitable for inclusion in text- 
books and courses of study for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. Pre- 
pared for and in cooperation with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration by 
the School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Hastings House, New York. 
855 pp. $12.50 (Teachers, by order- 
ing the text direct from the publishers, 
may buy the book for $6 plus postage) 

School people did not become fully aware 

of aviation education until World War II 

forced them to turn out hundreds of 


thousands of young men and women with 
preliminary training for the Army and Navy 





Air Forces. 
velopments in the field that many schoo} 
people have had difficulty keeping pace with 


So rapid have been the de 


its progress.. This volume presents to the 
teacher, the supervisor, the curriculum 
maker, and the textbook writer the ma. 
terials of aviation education in a form that 
can quickly and easily be converted to 
classroom use or to the construction of 
working units of study and curriculum 
projects. 

The “Source Book” consists of close to 
1,000 suggested activities, an extensive list 
of materials of instruction, and an annotated 
bibliography of suitable texts for each of 
the five major subject areas: social studies, 
language arts, industrial and fine arts, mathe 
matics, and science. These are further 
broken down into the levels of the primary 
grades, intermediate grades, and junior high 
school grades. Running through the vol- 
ume, and serving as a common denominator 
to emphasize purposes and objectives is a 
clearly stated, easily understood pedagogical 
discourse that is introduced at appropriate 
places in the text—Frederick B. Tuttle. 


—— 


Books Received 


Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass.: 
Direcrzep Activities, New Edition for 
Our Wortp oF SCIENCE. Powers, 
Neuner, Bruner, Bradley. $0.96 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave, 
Boston 16, Mass.: 

Junior ENGLisH IN ACTION. Fourth 
Edition. Tressler and Shelmadine. 
Book I, $1.32; Book II, $1.36; Book 
Ill, $1.44 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


BuyING INSURANCE. (Unit No. 8 of the 
Consumer Education Study). Con 
sumer Education Study, National As 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 35 cents per copy (with 
discounts up to 1/3 in quantity) 

Once again, in this 136-page addition to 
its series of units for high school students, 
the Consumer Education Study has achieved 
a blend of an immediate and personal “‘prac- 
tical” matter—buying insurance policies— 
with a great, modern, social concern—the 
problem of insecurity. The job has beea 
done in a booklet which is attractively il 
lustrated and written in direct, readable 
style. 

The unit begins by helping the student 
to analyze the risks he faces as well as to 
understand the peculiar insecurity of out 
day. It shows how workmen's compensa 
tion laws and various social security pro 
grams were evolved out of the common 
need, and describes each in enough detail 
to facilitate its intelligent use. Then it 
moves on to the kinds of insurance policies 
most people should buy for themselves, 
shows in a concrete fashion how to buy 
them, how to lay out a comprehensive pro 
gram suited to one’s requirements and purse, 
and how to get good advice. Group plans 
in certain fields are clearly described. The 
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whole is knitted together by case studies 
which take into account both private and 


social insurance. There is a wealth of sug- 
gestions for firsthand investigation and 
active learning. 


Miscellaneous 

AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN A DISORDERED 
Wortp. The role of the social studies 
in the atomic age. Volume 43 of the 
annual proceedings of the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies, 1945-46. 
George I. Oeste, Editor, Olney High 
School, Philadelphia 20. $1 


Forest Resources. State Planning Board, 


Department of Commerce, Harrisburg 

GERMANY-NATION OR No-MAn’s LAND. 
James P. Warburg. Foreign Policy 
Assn., 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.35 

How Can We TeacH Asout SEx? 
B. C. Gruenberg. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.10 

National Education Association 

CoNFERENCE FOR STATE DIRECTORS OF 
Aputt EpucaTIon, Report 

Tug PLACRE OF THE COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Report of Conference of County Super- 
intendents of Schools 


QUESTIONNAIRE STUDIES COMPLETED, 
Bibliography. $0.25 
SALARY TRENDS FOR ‘TEACHERS AND 
OTHER GROUPS 
ScHooL. FINANCE GOALS. 
letin. $0.25 
These publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
16 St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


U. S$. Government 

FUNDAMENTALS OF U. S. TRADE POLICY. 
Clair Wilcox 

GRAPHIC MATERIAL ON INTERNATIONAL 
Trape, In ordering refer to PL 

OccuPATION OF JAPAN. Policy and Prog- 
ress. $0.35 

Statistics oF Crry ScHoot SysTEMs, 
1943-44. $0.15 

U. S. Arms ANpD Poticres in Europe, by 
the Secretary of the State 

U. S. Economic Poticy Towarp GgR- 


Research Bul- 


MANY. $0.40 
U. S. EDUCATION MISSION TO GERMANY, 
Report 


Unesco: A PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 
Usari—The Army-Navy School with the 
World Campus. Third Edition 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
a, De. 


Pictures Wanted! 

Readers who have pictures suitable 
for JOURNAL illustrations are invited 
to submit them to the editors. We 
prefer glossy prints with good contrast 
in the picture. Of especial interest 
Would be photographs of school activi- 
ties and projects. 
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Nothing brings home to anyone the 
need or the value of education and 
money like the realization of being 
placed at a personal disadvantage be- 
cause of the lack of either or both. 
All education is valuable but quality 
education is more valuable than quanti- 
ty education—George W. Blount 


The first wealth is health. Sickness 
is poor-spirited, and cannot serve any 
one; it must husband its resources to 
live. But health answers its own ends, 
and has to spare; runs over, and inun- 
dates the neighborhoods and crooks of 
other men’s necessities. 

—RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 











It is now generally held by spe- 
cialists in speech psychology that 
much youthful non-fluency is 
completely normal and evidences 
little more than an inexperienced 
groping for words. Since “true” 
stuttering may come later — 
induced by self-consciousness 
of speech —one of the most 
effective preventive or corrective 
measures recommended is to 
build up the speaker’s confidence 
by showing an unemotional 
acceptance of his non-fluency. 


Speech specialists also speak of 
the importance of timing the 
necessary correction of pronun- 











For teachers seeking to prevent 
or correct children’s stuttering 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


ciation or grammar errors. Cor- 
rection can be less frustrating, 
they believe, and also less dam- 
aging to self-confidence, when 
held off until after the child has 
expressed his complete thought. 
By instructing him then in the 
light of differences between his 
and your speech — rather than 
of his failures —you may avoid 
subsequent self-consciousness 
on his part and the speech de- 
fects that may result. 


This information comes from 
Mr. Stanley Ainsworth, Super- 
visor of Speech Correction at 
Indiana State Teachers College. 

















WALTER A. KEARNEY is the new 
supervising principal of Bellefonte 
schools. Mr. Kearney was formerly 
assistant high school principal at Mon- 
ongahela. He succeeds Eart K. Srock, 
who is now assistant superintendent of 
Centre County schools. 

JOHN R. SAHLI is now located at 


where he is principal of the junior 
high school department of the Labora- 
tory School. 

Cyrus B. KRALL, a teacher for the 
last five years in Newville, has been 
appointed principal of the Wormleys- 
burg schools to succeed Lyman Musser, 
who died the week before school 





the State Teachers College, Indiana, opened this year. 













3 VIRGINIA 


through Educational Motion 
Prtetures + They're Pree! 


Foremost among new developments in teach- 
ing methods are audio-visual aids. The Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, rich in American tradi- 
tions and steeped in the re-created and au- 
thentic atmosphere of colonial life, offers to 
classrooms, civic clubs and other organizations 
motion pictures which open the portals to the 
glorious past of the Old Dominion and Ameri- 
can history. 


These films were made possible by pains- 
taking research and excavations which now 
reveal how our forebears lived . . . show their 
homes, the very rooms in which they planned 
for our freedom. The films are available, free 
except for shipping costs, in 16-mm and 35-mm 
sizes, silent and sound. Borrow as many as 
you like. Choose them from the following list: 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, Home of the Lees; Old Domin- 
ion State; George Washington’s Virginia; 
Luray Caverns and Shenandoah National 
Park; The Power Behind the Nation; 
Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge 
and Historic Lexington; Shenandoah 
National Park; Wonders of the World; 
State Parks in Oid Virginia; Saltwater 
Fishing in Virginia. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning these films will be 
supplied upon request. 


Continuing research 
and excavation work 
constantly reveal new 
facts about Old Vir- 

ginia. f 


A marvel of Con- 
struction, beautiful 
Skyline Drive follows 
mountain ridges 
through Virginia. 


Write for FREE con} 
of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 

, CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 856, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 





EpGaR BENNER, director of indus- 
trial arts at the Biglerville High School 
since 1942, has resigned that position 
to become an instructor in the engin- 
eering department at Pennsylvania State 
College on February 1. 

SHRIVER L. CooveR of California is 
now serving as chief of the field party 
of ten North American subject matter 
specialists who are cooperating with 
the Chilean Ministry of Education in 
the reorganization of the secondary 
education program in that country. His 
headquarters are in Santiago where there 
ate four experimental high schools 
(Liceos). Here the new program is 
being tried out and perfected. Mr. 
Coover expects to return to California 
sometime in 1947. 

PauL A. RISHEBERGER, a member 
of the faculty of State Teachers College, 
Indiana, recently completed a study of 
the student teaching facilities and prac- 
tices in the colleges and universities of 
Pennsylvania. The study was under 
the direction and guidance of William 
A. Yeager, professor of education and 
director of courses in school adminis- 
tration at the University of Pittsburgh. 

There are seventy tables in connec- 
tion with the study which are most 
illuminating. The matter of student 
teaching is considered one of the most 
important aspects of teacher prepara- 
tion today and in this study are to be 
found answers to many of the questions 
often asked in connection with student 
teaching in Pennsylvania. There are 
approximately 393 pages of material 
included in this study which is in big 
demand. 

Levi D. GresH of West Reading, 
who returned from Berlin in Septem- 
ber for release from the army, has 
returned to Germany to assume the 
position of Deputy Chief of the Edu- 
cational Affairs Branch, Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany. This 
is the Branch responsible for policy 
and directives with respect to the Get- 
man educational system in the U. S. 
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United States Committee to Germany, 
headed by George F. Zook, president 
of the American Council on Education, 
has recently been submitted to the 
Secretaries of War and State. It 
recommends a very positive program 
with respect to German schools and 
universities, and Dr. Gresh will be 
engaged in the work of implementing 
such recommendations. Dr. Gresh, 
who recently was promoted to the rank 
of Lt. Col. in the army, is a member 
of the Officers Reserve Corps. He had 
39 months of active duty in the army, 
32 months of which were spent in 
the European Theater. 


A TESTIMONIAL DINNER was held at 
the White Star Hotel in Jennerstown, 
October 21, in honor of James M. 
Cassel, supervising principal of the 
Berlin-Brothersvalley schools, and Mrs, 
Cassel. The event was attended by 
65 teachers of the grade and high 
school, school directors, and guests. 
William D. Igoe, vocational agricul- 
ture teacher, presided at the dinner. 
A few remarks were given by Mr. 
Cassel and J. B. Schrock, member of 
the Berlin-Brothersvalley joint school 
board. 


THE FRANKLIN CouNTy Retired 
Teachers Association met in Chambers- 
burg on November 25 in connection 
with the Teachers’ Institute. 


FLEMINGTON Borough school build- 
ing was damaged by fire, November 
28. Damage was estimated at $60,000. 
The 230 pupils enrolled in the school 
will be accommodated temporarily in 
Allison Township and Mill Hall bor- 
ough school buildings. 


SIMON GRATZ HIGH SCHOOL, Phila- 
delphia, has issued an attractive bul- 
letin entitled “Simon Gratz High 
School Invites You.” The booklet 
pictures the courses of study and the 
extracurricular activities of the school 
and urges the public “to have a look 
at our school.” E. Carl Werner is 
Principal. 

REPRINT of an article, Survey of 
Manuscript Writing in the Public 
Schools, by Frank N. Freeman, which 
appeared in the Elementary School 
Journal, March, 1946, may be ob- 
tained from the Zaner-Bloser Company, 
Columbus 8, Ohio. 

THE Aupio-VisuaL Division of Pop- 
ular Science Publishing Co., Inc., 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., 
has available a folder describing its 
Teach-O-Filmstrips. Write Laurence 
E. Crosby, director, for a copy. 
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Necrology 


THOMAS L. POLLOCK, recently re- 
tired superintendent of schools at 
Charleroi, died in the General Hospital 
at Dover, Ohio, as the result of an 
automobile accident in New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, on November 7. He was 
fatally injured in a collision between 
his car and a train, early on the evening 
of November 4. Superintendent Pol- 
lock had served for 34 years as super- 
intendent of schools at Charleroi, and 
had just relinquished the position and 
entered upon his well-earned and well- 
deserved retirement as of July 1, 1946. 


RALPH W. ANDERSON, retired teacher 
of Union City High School, Erie Coun- 
ty, died November 14. Mr. Anderson 
had taught in Union City since 1922. 


LILLIAN E. Bock, Upper Darby High 
School exchange teacher to England, 
died December 4 at the home of a 
sister in Newburgh, N. Y., Miss Bock 
became ill while teaching in the Brigh- 
ton and Hove High School in England 
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Disability bills that \ 

put you in debt—rob 

your income and } 
*~S savings. .¢ 
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Eliminate this problem and you can 
completely forget one of your most 
annoying financial worries. For only 
a few cents a day, you can have com- 
plete protection from any sickness or 
accident. The amount you pay de- 
pends upon which certificate you 
purchase. Generous checks are mailed 
promptly, helping you pay doctor, 
medicine and hospital bills . . . and 
there’s no red tape involved. 

Since 1912, TPU has been helping 
members protect their incomes. Near- 
ly eight million dollars have been 
paid in benefits in 34 years. TPU 
members own their certificates which 
are cancellable by individual mem- 
bers only. 

Here are some of the excellent fea- 
tures of TPU certificates: First-week 
benefits . . . Extra hospital benefits 
at no extra charge . . . No increase 
in rates with age. There are many 
more! Send for complete informa- 
tion—mail this coupon today. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


Please send me information about 
“complete” protection. 
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ee 


Send information for 


TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [J 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU. 






ENJOY PROTECTION 
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and was returned by airplane to the 
United States on December 3. 

F. RussE_t Sipe, for the past six- 
teen years an assistant superintendent 
of Westmoreland County public 
schools, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack on November 15. Mr. Sipe’s 
professional experience included rural 
school teaching in Westmoreland 
County, a grade school principalship 
in the Greensburg City schools, and 
thirteen years as supervising principal 
of Unity Township. At the time of 
his death, Mr. Sipe was the president of 
the Southwestern Pennsylvania Super- 
intendents’ Association. 


Roy H. HorrMan of the faculty of 
Media High School died during the 
Thanksgiving holidays from a_ heart 
attack. Mr. Hoffman, who was dean 
of boys, director of athletics, and 
teacher of social studies, had been at 
Media High School since 1927. 

Nora M. Crouse, teacher in the 
Steelton schools for more than 45 years, 
died November 14 at her home in Dau- 
phin. Miss Crouse was retired in 1943. 

MaAubD E. CAMPBELL, a teacher in the 
Lower Paxton Township Consolidated 
school, Dauphin County, died Novem- 
ber 12. Miss Campbell taught in 
Lower Paxton for 21 years. 








BRYAN 


M A. Brvant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Greulich 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon B'dz. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 


ARE YOU AVAILABLE? We have listed excellent positions in 
COLLEGES, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Member 
National Association 
Teachers Agencies 











C. Wf. Gordinier, Manager - 


degree . . 
e » Over thirty years in this same location 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member National Assoctation of Teachers Agencies 
202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


« » Constant calls for teachers in elementary, secondary, and college fields . . ‘ 
listed with us for next year in the Harrisburg area for teachers of elementary subjects with college 
Take advantage of the continued teacher shortage . . 


WE ADVISE EARLY REGISTRATION 


Vacancies already 
Get in line for promotion 


. » Bell Phone 3-5797 











632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. 


Teachers for Schools 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Schools for Teachers - 
We urge early registration for September vacancies are already being listed 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Every Day in the Year 


E F. Maloney, 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. ] Managers 











guidance. Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 


Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn Educstiona! Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


67th Year 














ATLANTIC 5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH-FIFTH AVE. & GRANT ST. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TEACHERS AGENCIES 
TEACHERS NOW NEEDED FOR ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND 
COLLEGE FIELDS. TEACHERS PLACED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
ENROLL NOW FOR ADWANCEMENT 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


JOHN B. RITTER, MANAGER 











NEW JERSEY 


offers 
Tenure Pensions 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, was formerly 


through the 





Executive Secretary, N. J. Education Assn. 
Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


Good Salaries 








WarREN K. ENCK, former teacher 
in Biglerville High School, died No 
vember 19. Mr. Enck quit teaching ip 
1935 to go into the fruit growing busi. 
ness. 

Besstz M. ZEIGLER, for many years 
attendance officer for the Reading 
school district and previously a teacher 
and principal in the Schuylkill Avenue 
and Greenwich Street school, died 
November 28. 

BLANCHE E. MAGUIRE, a retired 
teacher of Reading, died November 
29. Miss Maguire taught English in 
the junior high schools for many years, 


—_—__o—__. 


CALENDAR 


February 6—State School Board Secre. 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 


February 6-7—Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association, Har. 


risburg 

March 1-G—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


March 7 and 8—Eastern Pennsylvania 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

March 19-22—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 18-19—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League Contests, York 

April 26— Geography Institute, State 

Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

24-28 — Reading Conference, 

Pennsylvania State College 

June 30-August 9—Pennsylvania Work- 
shop, Pennsylvania State College 

July 6-11—National Education Asso 
ciation, Cincinnati 

July 28-29—Business Education Con 
ference, Pennsylvania State Cob 
lege 

July 28-August 9—Seminar for County 
and District + Superintendents, 
Pennsylvania State College 

July 29-31—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 

October 27-28—Pennsylvania Branch, 
National Assn. of Secondaty 
School Principals, Harrisburg 


June 








ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 


Primary and Elementary Teachers 


Begin at $1,750 to $2,600 for 9 Months 
No Registration Fee 
Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W. WASHINGTON 5, D.€. 
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Social Studies Based on History and Its Background 


GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY, Gilmartin and Skehan. 
Introducing history with heroes from Colum- 
bus through Roosevelt; emphasis on explora- 
tion, discovery, invention, science, world 
leadership, and patriotism. 1946. Grade 4. 

List, $1.40 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION SERIES g! : 
-= 











died OUR COUNTRY 
THERE is nothing new under heaven Beeby, Hanna, McClure. 
Except the year of 1947 Emphasis on how people lived, exploration, 
: e aad type settlements, westward movement, cus- 
etired —and it’s all yours—365 days, 8760 aio education, home life, and varied back- 
*mber hours, 525,600 minutes, 31,536,000 sec- pounds _# ~ Aenatictn people. 1946. 
' 3 rade 5. ist, # 
sh in onds—to use as only you can best judge. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
What time for accomplishment! A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE McClure and Yarbrough. 
years, Po ne UNITED STATES - Deopstnen the building of the nation from 
‘ - in.\8 . McClure, Scheck, Wright. colonial times through World War Il; ter- 
ABSENTEEISM om highest in American Develops Egyptian Greek, Roman, Medieval, ritorial 4 development, transportation, com- 
_ a on Mondays and the days Sooners. Soe ‘contributions an 4 lays * wr groans gyn social Iie, 
. Unit tat: i \ ; i ors ar 
after holic — “em a us, i Sates Wetery stressed. 1945. Grades 7 or 8. List, $1.9 


YOUR teaching of arithmetic will grow 
more meaningful and vital through fre- 
Secre- quent reference to How To MAKE ArITH- 
metic MEANINGFUL (the first compre- 
hensive professional book in arithmetic 
tate toappear in 10 years) by LeoJ. Brueckner 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 

NATIONS, McClure, Scheck, Wright 
Grade 7. Provides the history of most of the 
United Nations from 1500 until today; FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP, Grades 7 or 
8, is a basic text in citizenship and govern- 
ment. 1946. 











Har- and Foster E. Grossnickle, also authors a) m 
of AniTHMETIC WE Usz textbooks. ; > or i { Exercise Books Available for 
nform 
a of Nehisvg: ah teem mia ae All Books of the Series 
lantic WHAT FUN! Girl workers in Cuban cigar 
factories hire professional ‘“‘readers’’ to 
shout romantic novels to them for half- LA ; D LA Ww a Q OT =) e a S (P 
ps hour periods four times a day. - 221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 ublishers 
) JANUARY birthday! Jacob Grimm of 
© fairy tale fame (Farry Tates by the es 





ntion Brothers Grimm in THE WINSTON 
CLear-TyYPE PopuLarR CuLassics—$1.00, 
list) was born on Jan. 4, 1785. Do you 


rensic know Jacob was also a philologist and A Question-Box Report ou 


York mythologist of international fame? 


State UP or down? iinet Fes elevators in the ARITHMETIC 


sburg more stately hotels and buildings of old 


rence, Boston, operators are trained to say they FOR 
are ascending or descending. 


Vork- WORLD'S best periaed still the Bible, YO U NG AM E R I CA 


ollege and Winston publishes 166 different 
Asso styles including two special Bibles for in- By JOHN R. CLARK and others 
dividual pupil use. 


Con- OBJECTIVE report shows that the In- 











In building rules and generalizations, a wide variety of experiences, visual 


Col TERMEDIATE READERS of Easy GRowTH ; ; s 
so Mineviindh ane fe. todend Gite lobed aids, and challenges to discovery are provided to make easy and meaningful 
professional findings. the transition from the concrete to the abstract. 
ounty aaa 


many times can you fold a piece of paper 
in half? Regardless of size, authorities 


dents, OCCUPATION for an idle moment: How Is the sequential nalwre of the number dystem 
; ? 


on fer: claim, nine is the maximum number of was: : PEt ; | 
lege folds any piece of paper will take. A logical, sequential course is worked out in which continuous attention 

ch is given to relationships—in teaching the meaning of number, in the 
ran POPULAR with pupils in Grades 4-9 presentation of the processes, and in the maintenance program. 
ndary everywhere is THE Winston Dicrtion- 


g ARY FOR Scuoots. Why? Send a penny What about nheuiew and maintenance? 


steard for booklet, ‘““The Complete : ‘ ; ; : : 
aha Pale to Z.” bi lay Review is never monotonous for new material is skillfully interwoven { 


— i with old. The rich, varied, and interesting program of review and testing 











NCY enables the child to check constantly on his growing body of knowledge. | 
ers MME WORLD BOOK COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 

Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. ‘ L . " 
13 PHIL MBEL BE Represented by A. F. ZERBE AND B. W. SALER. 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 Philadelphia: C. C. RENICK. 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





STATE 








TEACHERS COLLEGE! 
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Graduates 


»reparation. 


PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 
College Special Curricula President 
err Atypical Education and Business Education ...... Harvey A. Andruss 
0 rer Atypical Education and Industrial Arts ......... Robert M. Steele 
ETT Home Economics and Industrial Arts ........... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
SE srs coratincin sb ware NY IS as Cee eineesdaycv ees uenepen Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg .......... oh ETT Te ent Joseph F. Noonan 
ES a a oa de. ee Per ern L. H. Van Houten 
Oe Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ...... J. M. Uhler 
MN i cickevednemceet Art Education and Library Science ............ @. A. W. Rohrbach 
eee re I I ioe doko nase nie Richard T. Parsons 
EE wks sa Kok bea he Home Economics and Music Education ......... James G. Morgan 
cic pccecanns oe Industrial Arts and Library Science ............ D. L. Biemesderfer 
lippensburg ............ Adult, Business and Cooperative Education ..... Levi Gilbert 
i, eer ere i ee a ne nn Dale W. Houk 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 

Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
‘icts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 

All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
ducation or in the special fields as indicated above. 











COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 


Lateran ana Health Education and Music Education ........Charles S. Swope 





receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 


chools of Pennsylvania. 
The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 





3 = ‘ALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDEN 





